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Mr. Henry Bergh has written a letter in favor of 
flogging for men. He objects to it for brutes only. 








Any person who lays claim to “ holiness” of life 
ought at least be in good repute for honesty; truth- 
fulness, purity, and good tamper. 

The Chautauqua meetings are now in progress. 
The Sunday-school Department opened on Tuesday 
evening of last week, to continue for two weeks, 
Mr. Peltz, of The Sunday School Times, is in attend- 
ance, and in our next issue a sketch of the proceed- 
ings will appear from his pen. 


Just at this time teachers who remain at home in 
the city Sunday-schools are likely to have other 
scholars than their own in their classes. This ought 
to be a stimulus to prayerful and faith-filled endeavor 
on the teachers’ part. A wise and a timely word 
from a new voice may tell for eternity on a scholar 
thus moved from one class to another. 

There is often danger in calling a thing by a wrong 
name. To speak of the recent riots as a “ contest 
between labor and capital,” does injustice to every 
honest laborer and to every upright capitalist. The 
attempt to take forcible possession of railroad property 
and to deprive willing workors of the opportunity of 
labor was simply a disgraceful crime. The struggle 
which it occasioned was merely a contest between 
criminals and rightful authority. It is no more fair 


than it would be to designate by that term an attempt 
of a hard-working band of burglars to break into the 
bank vault of a senponstion of eaglations. 


We give extended space this week to a review and 
criticism of the Sunday-school song books of the 
season. In this work we have had the assistance of 
a gentleman in whose ability and impartiality for a 
task like this we have the utmost confidence. He is 
a fine musical critic, a warm friend of the Sunday- 
school, and he is in no way connected with any of the 
competing publishers of Sunday-school music books. 
We do not suppose that his opinions will be approved 
by all lovers of good Sunday-school music; but we 
are sure that many will thank us for this attempt to 
discriminate intelligently between good music and 
poor, and to aid in raising the standard of the hymns 
and music prepared for our schools. 


One argument much used in favor of Sunday-school 
vacations is that both teachers and scholars need a 
rest from the exhausting work of Bible study and 
class exercises, and that after an intermission of these 
all will come back to them with new interest and 
power. We hope that the same argument will not 
be applied—as it might be with like propriety—to 
family worship and private devotions. There are 
people who find thesc exercises a wearinéts to the 
flesh; possibly they think that they would enjoy 
thers the more if they intermitted them for a season. 
There are some things in which a Christian ought 
never to take a vacation. Among these are private 
prayer, household worship, Bible-study, upright liv- 
ing, kindly, loving, Christ-like speaking and doing. 
No intermission of these will ever prove an advantage 
to a man—or to a woman or child. 


Possibly it may not be well for a young person, 
unfamiliar with the follies and vagaries of modern 
infidelity, to read the vain speculations of men who, 
calling themselves “scientists,” are inclined to be- 
lieve almost everything except the Bible. But, on 
the other hand, it does seem as if the pitiable emp- 
tiness and unrest of these scoffers would make every 
Christian believer yet more glad and confident in his 
faith, as he contrasts its solid and sure foundations 
with the silly vaporings of the most intelligent in- 
fidel. This thought is newly on our mind from 
reading “The Ethics of Religion,” by Professor W. 
Kingdon Clifford, F. R. S., as republished in The 
Popular Science Monthly Supplement, from the Fort- 
nightly Review. Professor Clifford is one of the 
men who wants to call almost anything “ religion,” 
but the term “ morals” he construes to suit his fancy 
for the hour. Quoting the reported words of Jesus 
in the Gospels concerning the importance of belief and 
the blessedness of faith before sight, he speaks of 
“the profoundly immoral teachings of these texts,” 
and he is sure that whoever wrote them down as 
divinely inspired words “has thereby written down 
himself as a man void of intellectual honesty, as a 
man whose word cannot be trusted, as a man whe 
would accept and spread about any kind of baseless 
fiction for fear of believing too little.” Including 
all clergymen under the general name of “ priests,” 
he affirms: “If there is one lesson which history 
forces upon us on every page, it is this: Keep your 
children away from the priest, or he will make them 





to dignify this as a contest between labor and capital 


the enemies of mankind.” Thus having denounced 


Christianity as immoral, and the gospel evangeliste 
and all Christian ministers as dishonest and unworthy 
of confidence, the Professor pauses for a moment in 
his work of destruction to suggest that “there are 
forms of religious emotion which do not thus under- 
mine the conscience.” He even gives way to one of 
these harmless emotions by admitting that there is 
a longing in the soul for “comradeship” with a 
“Great Companion” as “the guide and the helper 
of men; " but the realization of that longing is found 
only in Man, “ The dim and shadowy outlines of the 
superhuman deity fade slowly away from before us; 
and as the mist of his presence floats aside, we perceive 
with greater and greater clearness the shape of a yet 
grander and nobler figure—of Him who made all 
gods and shall unmake them. From the dim dawn 
of history, and from the inmost depth of every soul; 
the face of our father Man looks out upon us with 
the fire of eternal youth in his eyes, and says, ‘ Be- 
fore Jehovah was, I am.’ When it is remembered 
that Professor Clifford is one of those men who believe 
that “our father Man’ was a Monkey, our grand- 
father Man was a Tadpole, and our great-grandfather 
Man was a protoplasmic Wriggle, it will be seen how 
much of comfort he has in his soul in the “ comrade- 
ship” of his “ Great Companion.’ And this is one 
of the scientific leaders! And this is his substitute 
for | Are there any of our infant-class 

scholars who would give up their faith forhis? = 





DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGES, 


It is nearly time for the academic year to begin, 
and a great troop of young men, and a respectable 
company of young women as well, will shortly re- 
sume their studies at the various higher institutions 
of the country. People pay more attention to col- 
leges than they used to, and the times of our fore- 
fathers, when every clergyman and teacher was a 
constant pleader and feeder for some literary institu- 
tion, seem to be returning. In proportion to the 
population the number of undergraduate students 
has not increased, but the percentage of native Ameri- 
can candidates for collegiate degrees was never higher 
than now. If the days of quickly made fortunes, 
through which we have just passed, were prolific in 
gifts to the various colleges, an era of moderately 
hard times will increase rather than diminish the 
body of students. Money is not so plenty, but the 
rewards of a scholarly or professional life seem 
greater, and the temptation to rush into money- 
making pursuits is much lessened. Two thousand 
dollars is a fair average allowance for a college 
course ; the interest on that sum is only $120; and 
certainly the average lawyer or doctor gets that ad- 
ditional amount every year in money only, to say 
nothing of the comfort an education gives him all 
through life. The educated man may get a small 
income, but it is fixed; he seldom starves and rarely 
goes into bankruptcy. His average pay, we have no 
doubt, is much higher than that of his mercantile 
friend, with his quick profits and quick losses, 
Hence, with the departure of the inflation period, we 
look for a substantial lengthening of the college lists, 

In the competition for students one college, in a 
quiet way, is apt to try to make capital at another's 
expense. ‘The introduction of scientific and technical 


courses made a great uproar twenty years ago. 





Then elective systems of study were offered, and 
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served as » magnet for the brightest and the laziest 
students: to the former as a means of extra work ; to 
the latter, asa convenient choice of eaxy courses. 
Ju-t now the coeducation question and the non-sec- 
tarian claim are mot prominent. Coeducation has 
been introduced in many first-class colleges with fair 
sucvess, thongh its friends are too apt to forget, in 
their zeal to point out its brilliant results, that the 
few women who have thus far entered college have 
been, for the most part, mature persons, between 
twenty-three and thirty years of age, designing to be 
teachers, and therefore quite likely to equal, in the 
class-room, boating and batting boys of eighteen or 
twenty. It is yet too soon, however, to defend or 
attack the system in its practical results. 

As for the question of denominational colleges, 
there is no need to wait for experience. We grant 
that all State institutions should be free from sect 
control, as well as those having the monopoly of 
large sections of country. But we are by no means 
ready to admit thata non-sectarian college is perforce 
great and liberal, and a sectarian one petty and 
mean. It isin poor taste to forget that almost all our 
great colleges owe their birth and sustenance to this or 
that denomination. Harvard and Yale were started 
to supply the colonies with Congregational ministers ; 
William and Mary was designed to perform the 
same service for Episcopal Virginia; Dartmouth be- 
gan as a religious school for the Indians; Princeton 
was the child of the Pre+byterians, and Rutgers of 
the Reformed Dutch Church; Culumbia grew up 
under the care of Trinity Church, in New York ; 
and we should never.have had Brown, or Amherst, 
or Hamilton, or Trinity, or Wesleyan, or Lafayette, 
or Oberlin, had it not been for the patient zeal, and 
the pinching economies, and the “ bigoted" faith of 
churchmen of varieus denominations. Cornell may 
start out with a million and a balf of money, and th 
universities of Virginia and Michigan draw subsidie- 
from the State treasury; but they cannot willingly 
let their friends claim that their advantages are 
greater than those of colleges born and still main- 
tained wnd-r denominational care. Any assumptiv) 
that young men’s consciences are interfered with at 
Bowdoin, or Da:tmouth, or Yale, or Princeton, » 
absurd. At several Congregational colleges there 
are Episccpal societies among the students; the 
Presbyterian institutions willingly send their boy 
to churches of other faiths; and we have yet t 
learn, from a somewhat wide acquaintance with un- 
deryraduate life, of any improper case of proselytism. 
If a college choosesto demand one belief of its candi. 
dates for admission, it may; it is natural that Con 
gregationalists should go to Oberlin and Meth dist: 
to the Northwestern University; but no Protestam 
inquisition prevents “Jews, Turks, infidels, an 
heretics” from availing themselves of the advantage+ 
of either. The sole official religion is the chaye 
service ; and that is the same at non-sectarian Ha: 
vardand Presbyterian Princeton, at Uuiversalist Tutt 
and Baptist R chester. It there is any moral advan 
tage, it is in favor of the denominational colleges ; we 
have yet to learn that astudent who is dissolute an: 
idle behaves any better when released from compu! 
sory attendance at chapel. Nor do we greatly de- 





plore one evil which certainly does attend the se: - | 


tarian idea of education—the undue multiplicatio: 
of culleges. Many of the ridicukd “ mushroon 
universities” of the Western States are reepectabl. 
seminarie=, with able professors aud faithful students. 
Where they keep one student away from more 
famous colleges, they give asound education to te 
around their own doors, who, but for their existence, 
wou!d have had neither the means nor the inspiration 
to seek an education at all. 


AN ODD WAY OF WORKING FOR CHRIST. 
BY THE REY. A. J. GORDON, 

During the recent revival in Boston under the labors 

of Mr. Moody, the following incident came under my 


observation. I was one evening, as usual, passing down 
one of the aisles of the inquiry-room, sorting out the in- 


quirers from the Christians and assigning them to the 
workers, To a person whom I met I put the usual ques- 
tion : 

“ Are you a Christian, sir, or an inquirer?” 

“T trust I am a Christian,” he answered. 

“Then,” said I, “I want you to talk with an inquirer.” 

“Ob ! please excnse me,” he said, “ I cannot do it; I am 
not accustomed to it; I only came in to look on. You 
must excuse me.” 

I left him, and immediately behind him I came upon a 
woman with a little child in her arms. As she afterwards 
told me, she was intensely anxious to find the way of life, 
and having no one to leave her baby with, she had brought 
it with her. I found her truly in earnest for the salvation 
of her soul, and immediately became deeply absorbed in 
trying to make the way plain to her. But the child was 
so full of noise and prattle that it greatly distracted her 


attention, and made it quite difficult for me to deal with | 


her as I wished. Timid Christian sat in front of us, with 
an ear turned toward us listening to our conversation ; and 
soon, comprehending the situation, he quietly came to us, and 


coaxing the child into his arms, carried it away to a retired | 


part of the church, and for nearly an hour entertained it 
while I talked and prayed with the mother. She gave 
herself to the Lord, kneeling down and with great earnest- 
ness accepting him as her Saviour, and has lived as happy 
and assured a Christian ever since as I ever saw. 

The timid Christian did such real service that I could 
truly salute him as Paul did Urbane, as “our helper in 
Christ.” For though he thought himself unable to lead a 
soul to Christ, he proved himself able to help in the work 
by holding the baby while another did it. It ought to be 
4 humiliating confession for any Christian to make that. he 
cannot direct an anxious soul to the Lord Jesus; if in his 
timidity and inexperience he cannot do it, he certainly is 
in the way to learn, if he has a mind to undertake and 
faithfully execute some subordinate service for Christ’s 
sake. Blessed is the man who, if be cannot drive the 
chariot of the Lord, is willing to gather out the stones from 
the highway while another drives; and blessed is he who 
not having learned to speak the quickening word that calls 

he dead soul to life, has yet an ear to hear the Master’s 
command, “ Take ye away the stone.” 





“AM I MY BROTHER'S KEEPER?” 


BY W. W. PATTON, D.D. 


This old question continually repeats itself—sometimes 
n the spirit of him who originally asked it in defiant 
‘elf-excuse for crime committed, and sometimes in a spirit 
f doubt as regards duty in specific cases. Those who are 
lisposed to take life easily and selfishly do not raise any 
serious question about their “ brother,” except as to how 
hey can best put him to use in ministering to their grati- 
fication. They parry a suggestion of conscience, or of a 
aithful friend, as to obligation to benevolent effort in gen- 
ral, orin particular instances, by falling back on the conven- 
ent theory, that the duty of each man is to take care of him- 
lf. They reason that if each would quietly do this, there 
vould be uo trouble; and that those who refuse to do it 
leserve the consequences, and must not expect others to 
ear their burden. And so it comes to pass, as the 
‘imiliar saying runs, that “one half of the world does not 
‘snow how the other half lives.” 

Yet it is plain that it is impossible for all successfully 
ro care for themselves, with the best use of their advan- 
‘ages, There are those who are disabled by disease, by 
:sualty, by the wrong action or the misfortune of others, 
rom acconiplishing what is in their heart to do, and what 
therwise they would do for their bodily wants. As to 
heir intellectual and m-ral welfare, multitudes start in 
‘hildhood amid such poverty, ignorance, and degradation 
n their surroundings, as to have little conception of a 
etter state of things, small ambition to attain to it, and no 


| favoring instrumentalities to use. And even when we 


pass from misfortune to fault, and see men suffering from 
heir own sins and neglects, we shall find reason to make 


| \arge allowance for the power of their temptations, and to 





nquire benevolently whether they cannot be brought out 
t their evil character and pursuits, and their unhappy 
experience. 

Of course, one must give up the easy, indifferent 
theory of life, if he would follow Christ, who “came to 
seek and to save that which was lost,” and whose example 
was an hourly contradiction of the idea that our only duty 
is to take care of ourselves. The very conception of his 
mission to earth was to rescue the guilty, and not merely 
to aid the unfortunate. ‘The world” which God “so 


ioved that he gave his only-begotten Son” for its salva- 
tion, was a world of sinners, perishing from wickedness, 
and not from flood or famine, earthquake or volcanic erup- 





tion. Paul boldly affirms of every Christian: “ No man 
liveth unto himself,” and gives the command, “ Bear ye 
one another’s burdens.” Christianity has love or benevo- 


| lence for its crowning virtue, and self-denial as the test of 


the reality and extent of love. By putting all on the basis 
of sinners who need forgiveness from God, it renders it 
difficult for us to be hard-hearted towards each other, even 
upon the ground of condemning the blameworthy. We 
have a duty of love to discharge even towards them. 

And this brings us to a question respecting the laboring 
classes, whose riotous proceedings have lately spread such 
wide alarm, and called forth such natural expressions of 
disgust and condemnation. Is our duty ended when we 
have put an end to their violence, and punished a sufficient 
number of the more active participants? Are not both 
the statesman and the Christian furnished with an occa- 
sion of deep study and wise action, each from his own 
point of view? Here is serious inflammation in a part of 
the body-politic, showing seated disease. Were it not well 
to go beneath the surface symptoms, and ascertain the full 
extent of the malady? Should not the causes also be 
carefully sought out, in order to their removal? Who are 
these men against whom there is such a general and just 
indignation. Primarily they are railroad operatives dis- 
contented with the reduction of their wages, occasioned by 
the limited business of the roads, and the rivalry of parallel 
lines in seeking to obtain that. Next are the workmen, 
in various branches of trade, who have a similar cause of 
dissatisfaction, and who, to some extent, took advantage 
of the railroad strike to make the pressure on employers 
universal. Finally, we have the army of idlers and unem- 
ployed, known now as “ tramps,” with the vicious classes in 
the large cities who are ready to aid any disorder, or to 
take part in any crime against person or property, which 
promises plunder. Now let us go back of these facts, and 
inquire into the causes which operate to produce. their 
peculiar disposition, and to lead them to be catalogued as 
“the dangerous classes.” 

We find that many of them are foreigners, and nomi- 
nally Roman Catholics, who have never enjoyed advan- 
tages of education, or the highest influences of a religious 
nature. Not a few others are avowed skeptics, and full 
of German, French and English materialism, which has 
saturated the lower classes, and led those of them who can 
read and discuss, to prize their “ Biickner on Matter and 
Force” above their Bible. They are incited to evil action 
by wrong theories of life and religion, wrong ideas of the 
relation of capital and labor, and wrong conceptions of law 
and government. They do not enter the churches, end 
their children are seen in no Sunday-school. In many 
cases, they scarcely know a Sebbath, as mest of the rail- 
roads use the Lord’s Day in part for passenger trains, and 
largely for freight trains, and also for repairs. The direc- 
tors seem not to reflect that by so doing they deprive 
themselves of the services of the best portion of the com- 
munity, and restrict their employees to the irreligious. 
Having thus selected, as conductors, men who never yo to 
the sanctuary, they wonder that these will steal; and 
having made their operatives into a Sabbath desecrating 
multitude, they profess astonishment that these should 
remain ignorant and brutal. May we not see in this a 
righteous providential retribution? If we do not become 
our “ brother’s keeper,” he may some day betray a ten- 
dency to evil, from which we shall be the sufferers, as 
when a neglected son becomes a prodigal and an out- 
cast. 

The real and vital question, then, is not so much how to 
suppress the riots when they occur, as how to prevent 
them altogether, by changing the disposition of those who 
participate in them. We do not hold out the quixotic 
idea that it is practicable to convert everybody, and to 
have no criminals in a community. But we hold that it is 
a disgrace to a Christian civilization, and to the church of 
Christ, to have such numerous classes of the ignorant, the 
unevangelized, and “the dangerous.” It implies that our 
evangelizing agencies are not yet adapted to the serious 
case in hand; that we are too nearly content with preach- 
ing to those who attend our churches, and with instruct- 
ing the children who naturally flow into our Sunday- 
schools. But.God is showing us that we have a wider 
work, and must reach out on every side, till we have 
brought the gospel in contact with society, clear to its 
bottom class, and out to its most distant verge. Some- 
body is responsible for reaching these miners, these rail- 
road operatives, these city thieves and “ bummers,” these 
“Communists” and “ Internationals.” -The problem must 
be pondered by the local churches, the City Missions, the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, the Home Mission- 
ary, Bible, Tract, and Sunday School Societies, till it 
shall be solved. As patriots, as business men, and as fol- 
lowers of Christ, it becomes us to be very earnest in 
this matter. 
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But we would much rathersing the old hymn to the old tune 
than to one of Mr. Harkey’s curious compositions, plentifully 
garnished with consecutive fifths, and winding up each 
stanza with— 


anything that would jingle would do for children, and 
when petty sentimentalities about white-winged angels and 
the evergreen shore, and “ Bury me in the Garden, Mother,” 
or rattling and stamping “Sunday-school Army” choruses, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOKS OF 
THE SEASON. * 


Before entering on the difficult and invidious task of 


criticising this multitude of new song-books in detail, 
with reference to their comparative merits for the use in- 
tended, there are some things to be said of them as a group, 
which on the whole apply, although in varying degrees, to 
each of them. 

1. They are very like each other. The American Sun- 
day-school hymn, which first began to come into general 
use some twenty-five years ago, in the cheap and dingy 
little issues of Mr. Horace Waters, has grown into a de- 
partment of music as well defined and characterized as the 
Scotch ballad or the German folk-song, and is known and 
used throughout Christendom. It grew into shape under 
the hands of Mr. William B. Bradbury, whois the father of 
all those who handle the melodeon and cabinet-organ in this 
service; and his children are as the sands upon the sea-shore, 
innumerable. The family likeness is wonderfully strong. 





were enough to make the fortune of anew book. It is) 
pleasant to observe, in the religious earnestness and yet | 
the conscientious sobriety of many of the books of the | 
present season, the happy influence of the revival, and 
especially of its two singing apostles, Mr. Bliss and Mr. 
Sankey. ‘ 


8. At the same time, so much music and poetry pro- 
duced at once is marked, of course, with the mannerisms 
of the prevailing fashion. For instance, the prettyish little 
responsive effects between different voices, in the refrains 
of some of Mr. Sankey’s best songs, are reproduced over 
and over to a tiresome degree by the new books. Though 
these books seem to us on the whole better than the books 
of any preceding season, they leave on the mind a certain 
sense of monotony, of the exhaustion of a particular vein 





“Glory, glory tothe new-born King! 
All ye mortals swell the strain ; 
Ye worlds above join his praise to sing, 
Echo evermore, Amen!” 


Doubtless it is a good thing to give thanks in Bishep 


Ken’s doxology— 
“ Praise God from whom all blessings flow.” 


but we think most people, even little people, would rather 
sing it to “ Old Hundred” than to a new tune with “ Ad- 
ditional words by 8. L. H.,” as follows: 


“ Praises from the heart and the lips ascend ; 
Praises without words all his works do lend; 
Praises in the heights golden harps give him; 
Universal praise, thine great Elohim.” 


i of sentiment by over-rapid production ; and give the strong 
; 2. The quality of nearly all these books indicates an un- | and just impression that it is a misfortune to any Sunday- | However, we would not impose our taste and judgment en 
mistakable improvement in Sunday-school hymnody, both | school, as it would be to any church, to be shut up, fer its { ethers, and if there are those who like this sort of thing, 
Come to Me. 
‘ake my yoke upon you, and learn of me: for I am meek and Lowly in heart; 2 CHORUS. 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls.—Marr., 11: 29, 
Rev. J. E. Rawxty, D.D. Op Gurwaw Arm, 
DUEI—Tenderly. Arr, by J. W. B, 
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1. Come to ime, 


2. Come to me, 
3. Come to me, 





come to me; I'll give you 
come to me; I'll give you 
come to me; .I'll give you 









































On the cross with blood I’ve won you; 


me; Til give you 
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Take my eas - y yoke up- on you; Come te 






rest ; Come to me; I'll give you rest. 
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the music and the verse. The sharply sarcastic admoni- | 


tions that have been administered to “the Sunday-school 
Muse,” have not been in vain. The time has passed when 





#1. Crysta Sonas, for use in Sabbath-schools, Normal Classes, 
Institutes, Anniversaries and Gospel Meetings By J W. Bischoff 
and Otis F. Presbrey, Washington, D. C. Toledo, Ohio: W. W, 
Whitney. 

2 HEAVENWARD a choice collection of Sacred Songs adapted 
to the wants of Sunday-schools, Praise Meetings, and the Home 
Circle. By James R. Murray. Cleveland, Ohio: S. Brainard’'s 
Sons 

3. JAsPER AND GOLD, a choice collection of Song Gems for Sun- 
day schools, Social Meetings, and Times of Refratbing. By T. C. 
O'Kane Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 

4. Soxas or BEULAH, a new collection of Music for Sunday- 
schvols, Familws and Devotional Meetings. By Rev. S. L. Har- 
key and J M. Barringer. Philadelphia: Lee & Walker. 

5. Sones or GRATITUDE, acollection of New Songs for Sunday- 
schools and Worshiping Assemblies, By James H. Fillmore, 
author of “Songs of Glory.” “Songs for the Wee Ones,” “ Hours 
of Song,’ and “ Joyful Notes.” Cincinnati: Fillmore Brothers. 

6. Wetcome Trprnas, a new collection of Sacred Songs for the 
Sunday-school. By Rev. Robert Lowry, W. Howard Doane. and 
Ira D. Sankey. embracing new — and music by the late P. P 
Ries, Cincinnati: John Church & Co, New York: Biglow & 








expressions of worship, to a “book of the season,” and cut | and are edified by it, they will find plenty more of it in the 
off from the best hymns of other seasons, not to speak of | “ Songs of Beulah.” 


other generations and centuries. It is important that 


The book of “Crystal Songs” commends itself by the 


there be a good book of the best old songs, for permanent | form and style of its page, and by the variety of sources 


use; and then from year to year a little “book of the 
season,” with the dozen or twenty very best new songs 
that may be needed to freshen and animate the Sunday- 
school worship. The first of these suggestions is already fairly 
met in such books as Biglow and Main’s “ Christian Songs” 
and “ Book of Praise.” The other is not yet recognized. 

Coming now to the individual books before us, we find 
among them only one that is not worthy of examination 
by Sunday-schools that are about to introduce a new book. 
“Songs of Beulah” is made up largely of the best old 
church hymns,—a good point, but one that is’quite spoiled 
by attaching to each a jingling little chorus, and setting 
the whole to original music by the Rev. S. L. Harkey, who 
is the reverse of a superior composer. We are much in 
favor of uniting all voices—old men and maidens, young 
men and children—in such a noble strain as 





Main. 


© for a thonsand tongues to sing!” 





from which both its hymns and its tunes are derived. 
There is less of the fashionable mannerism in its refrains 
than is found in most of the other books; and if there are 
not many pieces of striking and unusual power, there is 
very little that calls for censure. 

These three stanzas by the Rev. John Parker, set tea 
pretty good tune, with chorus, are among the best orma- 
ments of this and other recent books: 


“ Fear not the gloom of the midnight; 
And dread not the storm of the sea 
Tis I who am coming to save thee, 
Tis I; art thou trusting in me? 


“ Heed not the wrath of the tempter ; 
My presence thy shelter shall be, 
Tis I who am keeping thy spirit, 
‘Tis I; art thou trusting in me? 
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“ Fear not the chill of the valley, 
For death but a shadow shall be. 
My rod and my staff shall support thee ; 
Tis 1; keep on trusting in me.” 

The two hymns “ Come to Me” and “The Good Sheép- 
herd,” on the foregoing page, which are borrowed as speci- 
mens of the “ Crystal Songs,” give no unfair impression of 
its merits. Some will 
recognize the fine old 
German song, Morgen- 





sure that the book has any. Mr. Fillmore has gathered 
the usual quantity of inoffensive verse, chiefly by ladies 
unknown to fame, and has written for it a large number 
of tunes fairly up to the average of this sort of music. 
The book contains, perhaps, as little to object to as any of 
its rivals. Only here and there a bit of wild doggerel 
like that which apostrophizes the “Sunset of Gold:” “O 





edly the best of the six. It contains, to our taste, less 
that is objectionable, and less that is merely indifferent, 
and more of really good, sincere, Christian lyrics, than any 
of the others. It bears on its title-page the names of four 
of the best writers in this sort of hymnody, and, notwith- 
standing, is far more enriched with good songs from outside 
the editorial company than the other books; for it is a 

condemnation of most 

of them that they are 





roth, in the former ; but 7 
few will be troubled by 

any incongruity of as- 

sociation, and it gives | 
good expression to Dr. 
Rankin’s tender and : 
evangelical words. 9. 


The next two books, 3. 





In want, and woe,in sin andshame,The bless-ed Sav-ior 
He whispered gentle prec-ious words.He burst the bands that bound me, 
I walk nomore a wea-ry way,Since my goodShepherd found me, 


HIS LOVING ARMS AROUND ME. 


a to so great an extent 
as one-man books. Of 




















“The ever-lasting arms.” | Words and Music by JAMES R. MURRAY * course this comparative 
* +l-71. opinion of ours is only 
erotae + =| ee st an opinion, to be taken 
at ee A= ,-| 3-3 3—-S— tts: 3 what it j ’ 
os a din _pomeeaes _ alne 4 : ta for what it is worth, 


found me, 





He raised me up and 
He brought me to my 
How can I faint, or 


and not to be taken at 
all (so we advise) with- 
out an examination by 
each one for himself. 
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as they stand in alpha- +e’ +f i “Se Be» 
betical order—‘ Heav- pret Et -t- eee es Se ee = Fe ——— *— 
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We giveas a specimen 





and Gold’—are not 
very unlike each other, 


i oe ek she om ee ee 


a 


of this book a song (not 
one of the very latest) 
of Mr. Bliss, namely : 
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and are not very un- 





aad £ 
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— Ho, every One that 





equal in merit. They 
are both made up with 
a creditable care, and ‘ath-er 
each of them, being too fall, 
much the work of a sin- 


(a ==: aa = 
ve e — ‘ ¢ t | 


gent - ly put His lov - ing arms 
shouse,His lov-ingarms a-round me. 
or fear, His lov-ingarms a-round me. 





a-round me, 
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= - og eg oe 


Ilis lov - ingarms,His help - fal arms, The 


Thirsteth.” 

In the course of our 
examination of these 
books, we have been 











gle editor, and the pro- 


as | 


a+ @ @ @ 
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duct of a brief period, 
shows a certain same- 
ness of style. Mr. Mur- 
ray has succeeded best 
in avoiding this. We 
have been impressed, 
indeed, with the good 
and wholesome variety 
of Christian sentiment 
in his little book. And 


== = = == 
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prec-ious arms that found me, The mighty arms that shield from harm, His loving arms a-round me. 
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He £ deeply impressed with 
| _— the sore loss that the 
tA Church of Christ has 


suffered in the death of 
Mr. Bliss. His last 
songs, now first pub- 
lished, include some of 
his best, and show what 
promise of “nobler, 
sweeter songs” was cut 
off, for the church on 


r>~ FT 








Mr. Murray’s hymn 
and tune, “ His Loving 
Arms Around Me,” 


From ‘“‘Heavenward’’ by permission of S, Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O, 


seems to us one of the new additions to Sunday-school hym- | bright golden sunset, Thou showest the transit Of spirits 


nody most likely to become a permanent classic. The musical 
responsive services at the end of this book are worthy of 
commendation. 

We are not sure but that the traits of Professor O’Kane’s 
book which seem to us to be its faults will commend 
it to the market generally as its best points. It is toa 
very great extent new and original with T. C. O'Kane 
(although it is not without excellent old pieces), and it is 
predominantly in the latest fashion of some of Bliss and 
Sankey’s most popular songs. There is a great deal of 
“Hurrah, boys!” about it, “rallying,” and “marching,” 
and “ fighting ;” and there are enough responsive effects in 
the refrains to furnish 
a first-class oratorio. t 





from earth to the heaven above”—and so on, with a rub- 
a-dub, dub-a-dub, dub-a-dub, dub, in the style of that 
famous lyric, ‘The Golden Hereafter, whose every bright 
rafter.” But the book contains very little as bad as this, 
which we point out simply as a warning to all the little 
poets to wire down the cork over their too exuberant dic- 
tion, under peril of being much more severely dealt with 
next year, when we come again‘to review “ the song-books 
of the season.” 

From what we have already said, it will not be considered 
the extreme of eulogy if we pronounce the last book on our 
list, ““ Welcome Tidings,” to be, in our judgment, decid- 





earth, on that sad day 
at Ashtabula. It isa 
thing to be hoped and 
prayed for, that the 
‘making of the people’s songs” may ever be under the 
inspiration of as sincere and devout a heart, as religious 
a taste, and as true a gift of melody, as are manifest in the 
best songs of P. P. Bliss. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


SABBATH HOURS ON THE GREAT LAKES 
AND THE UPPER MISSOURI. 
BY RALPH WELLS. 
To my dear Sabbath School Scholars of Grace Mission : 
Sunrise on Lake Su- 








4 perior. Superintendent 





The page here given— : 
“The Name of Jesus,” 
—is characteristic. We 
do not like it ourselves, 
—at least we don’t like 


THE NAME OF JESUS. 











more than thirty or 
forty in a season just 
after this pattern. But 
we confess to an opin- 


1. There is a 
2. It 





v 
name I love to hear, I love to speak its worth, 
tellsme of aSavior’s love, Who died toset me free, It 
3. Jo - sus 


fy, sitting on the anchor; 

high up in the bow of 
\ the good steamer St. 
| Paul. 


We have passed on 


T. C. O’Kane. 





tellsme of 


the nameI loveso well, The name Il love to hear; No saint on earth its worth can tell, No 





It sounds like music 


through the great lakes 
Erie and Huron, and 
now have been lifted 


in my ear—The 
his precious blood, The 























bad we Fe “a baal — 2-s through the locks and 
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Times will be so charm- \ v Marie, into this mighty 
ed with it that they will inland sea. How still 
decide at once in favor ee it is!—not a ripple on 
of “ Jasper and Gold.” the water. No land 


The most obvious | 
distinction of “Songs 
of Gratitude” is its | 
typography, the pecu- 
liarity of which will ap- 
pear from the specimen, 
“ Rest at Home,” given 
on the opposite page. 
There is this to be said 





t 
sweetest name on earth, 
sinner’s per- fect plea. 
heart conceive bow dear. 





The dearest name . 
The dearest name . 


. in earth or heaven,. . 








in favor of it, that the 
tiny figures in the heads 
ofthe notes do not hurt 
them for the use of any 
reader, and if they are 
a help to inexpert musi- 
cians, it is somuch clear 


| given, 











and Master given, 





On Him alon my hopes depend. 


. . = 





Is to our Lord 
- inearth or heaven, . . 


On Him our best and nearest friend. 


visible, save one faint 
streak on the horizon. 
Passengers are still 
asleep. Although it is 
now nearly midsum- 
mer, the air is so cool 
that an overcoat is quite 
necessary, the last of 
the winter’s ice hay- 
ing just left this great 
northern lake. Yonder 
great white gull, float- 
ing around, seems to us 
a messenger from some 
far-off land of white- 
robed ones, bearing us 


and Master 
Is to our Lord 











gain. As to further dis- 





tinetiotis, we are not - 





From “ Jasper and Gold,” by permission of Hitchcock and Walden, Cincinnati, oe. 





a message of peace and 
love. Over the still 
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water there now floats a song—listen! “Sun of my 
soul, thou Saviour dear, it is not night if thou art 
near.” 

Then prayer goes up for dear ones about to assemble 
fifteen hundred miles away, in our loved Sabbath home. 
The little ones of the infant class gathered around their 
dear Miss R——-. Our pastor’s Bible class, young men 
and maidens, boys and girls of the main school, with all 
the loved teachers, in succession, are remembered at the 
mercy-seat. Ah! some of them are still careless about 
God and their souls. The word of God in our hands tells 
us why (Psa. 10: 4): “The wicked, through the pride of 
his countenance, will not seek after God. God is not in all 
his thoughts.” No loved Saviour 
in their hearts. They think in 
their pride they can save them- 


GRACE GLENN. 


her “homeover there.” See this little lamb of seven years, 
and hear her experience, She says she goes to Sunday- 
school; her father is a minister; she has a baby brother: 
one baby in heaven ; and two Jitile pigeons called Bob and 
Nelly. She will sing for us, “ Safe in the Arms of Jesus.” 

After distributing little pamphlets containing Mr. 
Moody’s sermons, we gather around the piano and sing 
Gospel Songs: and when night comes, after committing all 
our dear ones to the kind care of him who careth for them, 
we fall asleep humming “One more Day’s Work for 
Jesus.” 

Two weeks have rolled by, and again the Sabbath morn- 
ing finds us speeding along. This time not on the great 


REST AT HOME. 














peeping out of the banks of the river? They are beavers, 
from whose fur are made the beaver hats. See yonder, in 
those green bushes, a beautiful doe and two little kids. 
Would you not like to have them for pets? Now look at 
that savage creature on that but‘e, or mound ; he isa great 
grizzly buffalo wolf, and would like a small mouthful of 
your leg if he could get it. The pilot sends a rifle ball after 
him, and he sneaks away, stopping occasionally to howl 
and show his teeth. 

Here, at Wolf Creek, you may see about a hundred 
Sioux Indians. What strange costumes! One is covered 
with a buffalo robe; another has a blanket and nothing 
else. Here is one with anold felt hat, and a piece of cotion 
cloth around the loins. All 
have great daubs of paint on 
; their faces and arms; they are 





selves ; and although from a cross 





of agony anda throne of glory 
he condescends to call them, 
they will not seek him, but go 
on in sin, hardening their hearts. |} 
“Lord Jesus, remember such in ]| 
mercy to-day. While we, in 
the good steamer St. Paul, skim 
so rapidly this great sea, which 


1. Home from 
2. Home in 
3. If so 
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the calm 


ers Come when day is 
en - joy Biess - ings with - out 
re - pose Of an 


—— et 


“ 
end - ing, When the dusk - y 
num - ber; Then to 


dirty and lazy, but each has a 
ae er a ae soul worth thousands of worlds, 

yet little is done to save them. 
You would have laughed to 
see their joy over some little 








trust the 
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thou holdest in the hollow of 
thine hand, they are studying 
the life of the great apostle to the 
Gentiles. Like him may they 
ery out, ‘Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do?’” 


Then, had you been near, you 
might have heard, “Something, 
dear Lord, for thee, something 
for thee ;” and, as the passengers 
are beginning to appear, the 
words of the song must be acted 
out; for words and songs that 
do not lead to holy living and 
holy purpose are valueless in 
God’s sight. Here comes a poor 
blind miner; we found he had 
lost his sight by a blast, many 
years ago, and the great scars 
across his face show how nearly 
the life went out with them. 
Surely he was spared in this 
great danger that he might see Jesus, Let us go near. 


“ Blind man, do you know of one who came to give sight 
to the blind?” 


“Do you mean Jesus?” 

“Yes. Would you like to have me read to you some of 
his comforting words to the sorrowing ?” 

“Yes, very much. I like to have some one read to me.” 

The third and ninth chapters of John are selected, tell- 
ing of the object of Christ’s coming, and how he enabled a 
poor blind man to say, “I went, I washed, I saw.” Then 


the twenty-second chapter of Revelation, picturing the 
blessedness of that poor sinner’s 


home, who went and washed and 
saw Jesus by faith, while the 
day lasted. 








la -_ bors, 


ANON. 
“Do you love this Saviour, 
poor blind man?” 
“T don’t know.” 


“He loves you, and longs to 















2. Be - side the pool Be - thes - da, 


REFRAIN. 


— 


shades of night With the light are blend -ing. 
Fa - ther’s care 
la - bors close, 


slum - ber. 
heav - en. 


O’er their peace- ful 
Will it be in 
-O- 


ome, 
+-- 


Home, sweet home, 


2 
— 


Home, sweet home, How calm our rest 
7-_. yy 





From “ Songs of Gratitude,” by permission of Fillmore Brothers, Cincinnati, 0. 


lakes, but on the upper waters of the great Missouri. We 
cannot stop, as there is no place for entertainment, and few 
boats go up as high as we propose to, Strange sights will 
now greet you. Look under those great cottonwood trees. 
A noble elk, with branching horns, at least six feet across, 
stands gazing at us, and then bounds away. We have 
passed beautiful prairies covered with roses, lilies, morning- 
glories, cactuses, wild peas, and other bright and beautiful 
flowers. In some places are beautiful patches of the wild 
rose, all in full bloom, and covering fields many times the 
| size of Union Square. What are those curious creatures 








Ho, EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH. 


“Come ye, buy and eat.”—Is. 55: 1. 





— 


1. Be - side the well at noon-time, I hear a sad one say, “1 want that liv-ing wa - ter, Give 
hear a mournful cry; “No help, no hope is of - fered To 











Sa 
ugh!” which, I suppose, meant 

; _ “Good! good!” 

=Nj See these great birds, only a 
o— few rods from us; what are 
they? Wild geese with their 
goslings. Not being much shot 
at, they become very tame. 

The mosquitoes are very 
troublesome on this river. I 
killed this morning fifty-two, 
with one blow of my hand. 
This season they are so bad 
that wild animals have been 
killed by them, and the wood- 
cutters obliged at times to give 
up their work. 

Our little books are almost 
gone, but we had enough to 
supply most of the passengers 
and crew this morning. One 
poor fellow to whom"I gave 
Mr. Moody’s sermon, “The Way 
Jesus saves,” has just come to me and said, “Oh, how 
grand this is! He makes it so plain. I never knew be- 
fore how I could be saved from my sins.” He is a poor 
herder, who spent his little all to get to the Black Hills 
after gold. It cost him $500. He worked himself almost 
to death, and comes home sick, discouraged, and destitute. 
I divided my mosquito netting with him, for he was almost 
devoured by insects down in the hold; and his eyes sparkled 
as I gave him an orange to eat with his dry crackers and 
bacon. Then I told him of the water of life, and treasure 
untold, without going to the Black Hills, but only to the 
rock Christ Jesus, How blessed 
to be permitted to tell of this 
great salvation, and to give to 
all around the sweetest of all 
good news ! 

[In giving this week the above 
letter from Ralph Wells to his 
Mission School, in place of our 


Rest from wea - ry 








shall be. 


P. P. Buss. 


ce . 





save you now. Think of these 





words, and put your name in the 
place where ‘ sinners’ is written : * 

‘ Jesus Christ came into the world = i ran 
to save sinners,’ ” 


weak as I;” 






a yd 
I ory; The well is deep, O 


a CHORUS. | 


pilgrim, But deep-er is my need; I thirst for life e - 
Oh, cease thy sad complaining, The gospel gives thee cheer; Come to the house of 


usual story for children, we are 
confident that we shall gratify 
very many readers who are fa- 
miliar with Mr. Wells and his 
work, and who are always glad 





One poor fellow is deaf and 
dumb. We cannot talk to him 








to hear from him, while those 
who do not know of him—if any 





uv + 3 4+ 
man can, and feels of his fingers 


to find out his replies. So the 
dumb man talks with his fingers, 


with our fingers; but the blind | 


ter - nal, The ‘Gift of God’ in - deed.” 
mer-cy, For Christ the pool is here. 


~we” soe verse v 


ee 
Ho, ev -’ry one that thirsteth, The liv- ing wa-ter buy! 
"Tis He, the great Physi - cian, Can cure the sin-sick soul; 


such there are—will find a new 
interest in this specimen let- 
ter of a good superintendent to 
scholars whom he loves. There 











and the blind man sees with his, > 


are few men in America who 
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One poor old woman of eighty 
years has lost the whole of her 
under lip with cancer. No one 
wishes to go near her; but the 
dear, compassionate Saviour al- 
ways cared especially for the 
friendless. Let us go to her. 
Ah! surely the Man of Sorrows 
was not far off. The poor old 
woman can almost hear the rustle 
of the angel wings that will bear ; 
her to her Lord. She isa Scotch 
Presbyterian, well ripened for 









Ye blessed ones that hun - ger, Take, eat and nev-er s 
“Rise up and walk,” He bids thee, ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole. 


die. 


Copvricut 1875, By Joun Cuurcu & Co. 


Fron By Permission ot) See CHURCH & CO., Cincinnati. 
{ the Publishers, { BIGLOW & MAIN, New York. 


3 While seated on the hill-side, 
The hungry ones were fed 
By Him who said most truly, 
“ I am 
*Tis He, the heavenly manna, 
Who doth our souls restore; 
By faith of Him partaking 
pon We live for evermore. 
Cuo.—Ho, every one that thirsteth, 
The living water buy! 
Ye blessed ones that hunger, 
Take, eat and never die. 


are so well and so widely known 
by the children and their friends 
as an earnest, efficient, Sunday- 
school worker, ard a magnetic 
and impressive speaker to the 
little ones and to those who love 
them, as this same Ralph Wells. 
We welcome his hearty words, 
and we commend them to our 
readers. It is to be hoped that 
many another Sunday-school 
has been similarly remembered 
by its absent superintendent.— 
Tux Eprror.} 


e living bread;” 
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LESSON HELPS. 


~~. 


INTERNATIONAL SERIES. 
LESSON CALENDAR. 


STUDIES IN THE ACTS. 
[Third Quarter, 18TT.} 

















&. Ang. 19.—Thessalonians and Bereans................Acts 17: 1-14 
®, Aug. 26.—Paul at Athens Acts 17: 22-34 
10. Sept. 2.—Paul at Corinth -—-Acts 18 : 1-11 
ll, Sept. 9,—Paul at Eph Acta 19: 1-12 
12, Sept, 16.—Power of the Word Acts 19: 17-28 
18, Sept. 23.—Pau! at Miletus Acts 90: 17-83 
MU. Bept. 30.—Review, 





LESSON 10, SUNDAY, SEPT. 2, 1877. 
Title: PAUL AT CORINTH. 


@OLDEN TEXT: Nor s.vorurvt 6 BUSINESS ; FRRVENT 18 SPIRIT ; BERY- 
we rus Leup.—om, 12; 11, y 


Lesson Topic: Christian Fidelity. 
1. In Toiling, v. 1-3. 


Outline : {2 In Testifying, v. 4-8. 
3. In Teaching, v. 9-11. 


HOME READINGS 


Monday, Aug. 27: Acts 18: 1-11. Christian fidelity. 
Tuesday, Aug. 28: 2 Thess, 3: 1-12. Fidelity in toiling. 
Wednesday, Aug. 29: Acts 20: 17-27. Fidelity in testifying. 
Thursday, Aug. 30: 2 Cor. 4: 1-12. Fidelity in teaching. 
Friday, Aug. 31: Rev, 2: 8-11. Fidelity enjoined. 
Saturday, Sept. 1: Luke 16: 1-12. Fidelity tested. 

Sunday, Sept. 2: Matt, 25: 14-23. Fidelity rewarded. 


LESSON TEXT. 


{Acts 18: 1-11.} 

1. After these things Paul departed from Athens, and eame to 
@orinth ; 

2. And found a certain Jew named Aquila, born in Pontus, 
lately come from Italy, with his wife Priscilla, (because that Clau- 
dius had commanded all Jews to depart from Rome,) and came unto 
them. 

3. And because he was of the same craft, he abode with them, 
and wrought: (for by their occupation they were tentmakers.) 

4. And he reasoned in the synagogue every sabbath, and per- 
suaded the Jews and the Greeks. 

5. And when Silas and Timotheus were come from Macedonia, 
Paul was pressed in the spirit, and testified to the Jews that Jesus 
was Christ. 

6. And when they opposed themselves, and blasphemed, he shook 
Ais raiment, and said unto them, Your blood be upon your own 
heads; I am clean: from henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles. 

7. And he departed thence, and entered into a certain man's 
house, named Justus, one that worshippod God, whose house joined 
hard to the synagogue. 

8. And Crispus, the chief ruler of the synagogue, believed on the 
Lord with all his house; and many of the Corinthians hearing 
believed, and were baptised. 

9. Then spake the Lord to Paul in the night by a vision, Be not 
afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace: 

10. For I am with thes, and no man shall set on thee to hart 
thee: for I have much people in this city. 

11, And he continued there a year and six months, teaching the 
word of God among them, 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Acts 18:3. He abode with them, and wrought.— 
Yes, ye youtselves know, that these hands have ministered unto 
my necessities, and to them that were with me. Acts 20 - 34—— 
And labour, working with our own hands. 1 Cor. 4: 12.——And 
when I was present with you, and wanted, I was chargeable to no 
man; for that which was lacking to me the brethren which eame 
from Macedonia supplied: and in all things I have kept myself 
from being burdensome to you, and so will I keep myself. 2 Cor. 
11: 9. For ye remember, brethren, our labour and travail: for 
labouring night and day, because we would not be chargeable 
anto any of you, we preached unto you the gospel of God. 1 Thess. 
2: 9. Neither did we eat any man’s bread for nought; bat 
wronght with labour and travail night and day, that we might 
not be chargeable to any of you: not because we have not power, 
but to make ourselves an enaample to yon to follow us. 
2 Thess. 3; 8, 9. 

Vv. 4. Persuaded the Jews and the Greeks.——I! 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they be per- 
suaded, though one rose from the dead. Luke 16: $1——Know- 
ing therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men. 2 Cor, 5:11. 








Vv. 5. Pressed in the spirit.——The spirit within me 
eonstraineth me. Job 32: 18——But his word was in mine heart 
as a burning fire shut up in my bones, and I was weary with for. 
bearing, and I could not stay. Jer. 20: 9——So the spirit lifted 


stirred in him. Acts 17: 16——For the love of Christ constraineth | 


| ms. 2 Cor. 5: 14.-——For I am in astrait betwixt two. Phil. 1: 23, 
| Jesus was Christ.——wWe have found the Messias, which is, 
| being interpreted, the Christ. John 1: 41——Ye yourselves bear 
| me. witness, that I said, I am not the Christ, but that I am sent 

before him. John 3: 28——Then came the Jews round about 
| him, and said unto him, How long dost thou make us to doubt? 

If thou be the Christ, tell us plainly. Jesas answered them, I told 
| you, and ye believed not: the works that I do in my Father's 
} name, they bear witness of me. John 10: 24, 25. 

v.6. Opposed themselves, And many other things 
blasphemously spake they against him. Luke 22:65 And I 
punished them oft in every synagogue, and compelled them to 
blaspheme; and being exceedingly mad against them, I persecuted 
them even unto strange cities. Acts 26; 11. 














They please not 
God, and are contrary to all men. 1 Thess. 2:15. In meek- 
ness instructing those that oppose themselves. 2 Tim. 2: 25. 


He shook his raiment.——Also | shook my lap, and said, 
So God shake out every man from his house, and from his labour, 
that performeth not this promise. Neh. 5: 13, And whosoever 
shall not receive you, nor hear your words, when ye depart out of 
that honse er city, shake off the dust of your feet. Matt. 10: 14. 
——But into whatsoever city ye enter, and they receive you not, 
go your weys out into the streets of the same, and say, Even the 
very dust of your city, which eleaveth on us, we do Wipe off 
against you. Luke 10: 10, 11. 

I will go unto the Gentiles.——tTherefore say I unto you, 
The kingdom of God shall be taken from you, and given to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. Matt. 21: 43——Then 
Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said, It was necessary that 
the word of Ged should first have been spoken to you: but seeing 
ye put it from you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles. Acts 13: 46 Be it known 
therefore unto you, that the salvation of God is sent unto the 
Gentiles, and that they will hear it. Acts 28: 28, 


v.8. Many... hearing believed.—Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. He that 
believeth and is baptized shall be saved. Mark 16: 15, 16. 
How then shall they eall on him in whom they have not believed? 
and how shall they believe in him of whom they have not heard? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher? Rom, 10: 14. 


v.9. Be not afraid.—Cry aloud, spare not, lift up thy 
voice like a trampet, and shew the people their transgressions, 
and the house of Jacob their sins, Isa 58: 1.——Thou therefure 
gird up thy loins, and arise, and speak unto them all that I com- 
mand thee: be not dismayed at their faces, lest I confound thee 
before them. Jer. 1: 17——Arise, go unto Nineveh, that great 
city, and preach unto it the preaching that I bid thee. Jonah 2: 3. 

v.10. IT am with thee.——Now therefore go, and I will 
be with thy mouth, and teach thee what thou shalt say. Ex.4:12 
——tThere shall not any man be able to stand before thee all the 
days of thy life: as I was with Moses, so I will be with thee: I 
will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. Josh. 1: 5 ———Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world. Amen, Matt. 28: 20. 














INTRODUCTORY STATEMENT. 


This lesson follows in immediate connection with the last. 
Dr. Kendrick's notes give some valuable light on the journey 
from Athens to Corinth. It has been supposed that Paul’s 
stay at Athens was but fourteen days; this, however, is 
purely conjectural. By land, the distance from Athens to 
Corinth is about forty-five miles. The summit of the Acropo- 
lis in the one city can be seen distinctly from that of the 
other. Concerning the voyage from city to city, Dr. Hackett 
says: “A Greek seaman informed the writer that, with a 
very fair wind, he had made the passage in three hours, 
| though, on the average, in five or six hours; that in bad 
weather he had been five days on the way. The steamers | 
between the Pirmus and Kalimaki, the eastern part of the 





modern Corinth, occupy usually four hours.” 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR A. 0. KENDRICK, D.D., LL.D. 
REVISED TRANSLATION. 


(1.) After this he departed from Athens and came to | 
Corinth; (2.) and finding a certain Jew named Aquila, born | 
in Pontus, recently come from Italy, and Priscilla his wife, 
(because that Claudius had commanded that all the Jews 
should depart from Rome,) he came to them; (3.) and because , 
he was of the same trade, he remained with them, and they | 
wrought [together]: for by trade they were tent-makers. 
(4.) And he discoursed in the synagogue every Sabbath, and 
sought to convince [alike] Jews and Greeks. (5) But when 
Silas and Timothy arrived from Macedonia, Paul was con- 
strained by the word, testifying earnestly to the Jews that 
Jesus is the Christ. (6.) And as they set themselves against 
him and reviled [him], he shook out his garments, and said 
to them: Your blood be upon your head: I am clean: hence- 
forth I will go ta the Gentiles. (7.) And removing thence, 
he entered into the house of a certain man named Titus Jus- 


+ 


me up, and took me away, and I went in bitterness, in the heat of tus, aman that worshiped God, whose house was adjoining 
the synagogue. (8.) And Crispus; the ruler of the synagogue, 
believed on the Lord with all his household, and many of the 
Corinthians, as they heard, believed and were baptized. (9.) 
And the Lord said in the night, through a vision, unto Paul, 
Fear not, but speak on and become not silent; (10.) because I 


my spirit; but the hand of the Lord was strong upon me. Exek. 
8; 14.——But truly I am full of power by the Spirit of the Lord, 
and of judgment, and of might. Micah 3: 8——For we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard. Acts 4: 20. 


——Now while Paul waited for them at Athens, his spirit was 





am with thee, and none shall assail thee to harm them; because 

I have much people in this city ; (11.) and he made his abode 

there for a year and six months, teaching among them the 

word of God. 
NOTES. 

Paul next appears at Corinth, from early times a celebrated 
city in Greek history, lying on the southern part of the 
Corinthian isthmus, with a harbor or port town alike on the 
Saronic and the Corinthian gulfs. It was early celebrated 
for its commerce, wealth, luxury, and vice. It had been 
destroyed in 146 B. C., by Mummius, the Roman coneul, but 
rebuilt by Julius Cesar, and was now the capital of the 
Roman province of Achaia, as Thessalonica was of Macedonia, 
—the two parts into which the Romans had divided the entire 
territory of European Greece. It lies about forty miles 
nearly west from Athens, and from its Acropolis (a huge 
rocky eminence about eighteen hundred feet high) the Acro- 
polis of Athens (one hundred and fifty feet high) canon a clear 
day be distinctly seen across the Saronic Gulf. The view 
from its Acropolis is unspeakably magnificent. The site is 
admirable for a large and flourishing city. In connection 
with Paul's labors in this city should be carefully read the 
two epistles to the Corinthians. 


Verse 1—After this: how long after, nothing definitely 
determines.— He: “Paul” is wanting in the best manuscripts. 
—Came: He might go by land through Eleusis, skirting the 
Gulf of Eleusis, or he might cross a little more directly by 
water. 


Verse 2.— Finding: probably meeting, falling in with unex- 
pectedly —Aquila: a Jew by birth, of Pontus, a province in 
the north of Asia Minor (from whence there were Jews at the 
Pentecost, Acts 2: 9), but who had been, with his wife Pris- 
cilla, until recently resident at Rome. That they were at 
present Christians seems scarcely probable, as the writer 
would naturally have given some intimation of it. The 
association seems to have been on account of community of 
nation and employment, and their conversion was probably 
one of the fruits of his faithful labors. It is curious that 
“Suetonius speaks of a Roman senator named Aquila Pon- 
tius, a contemporary of Cesar and Cicero” (Alexander): but 
the coincidence of names is probably accidental —Priscilla : 
a diminutive of Prisca, a form found in 2 Tim. 4: 19 —Because 
Claudius. This statement is corroborated by Suetonius, who 
tells us that Claudius issued an edict expelling the Jews from 
Rome for the disturbances which they were raising under the 
influence of one Chrestus. Dio Cassius, on the other hand, 
says that Claudius did not expel the Jews, but only forbade 
their customary separate assemblages; but he may refer to an 
earlier period, and at all events cannot discredit the state- 
ment of Luke. Many have supposed that the name “Chres- 
tus” here is a Roman mistake for “ Christus,” in which case 
the tumult would have arisen either from contentions between 
believing and unbelieving Jews, or from the national entha- 
siastic notions regarding their expected king, the Messiah, as 
to the Roman sensitiveness to which see Luke 23: 2, and 
elsewhere. It is improbable, however, that there was any 
so considerable number of Jewish Christians in Rome as to 
occasion any tumult; and the second reason seems scarcely 
probable. It is safer to take the account of Suetonius as 
furnishing the true explanation. Later, however, the prohi- 
bition must have been removed (Acts 28 : 17-24.)—He came 
to them: to their house or dwelling-place. 





Verse 3— The same trade, or craft, employment: there was 
the twofold tie of nationality and profession or trade, besides, 
perhaps, personal congeniality. It was a well-known Jewish 
usage to teach all boys some handicraft, alike for their 
worldly and moral good. Paul often found occasion to blend 
his manual with his spiritual labors, both for necessity and 


| that he might not burden the infant churches (1 Thess. 2: 9; 
2 Cor. 11: 8, 9)— Tent-makers: Tents were in such general 
‘use both with soldiers and travelers, that tent-making was a 
_very important profession. They were made sometimes of 


leather; more frequently of hair-cloth, and especially from 
“the coarse hair furnished by a goat that abounded in Cilicia, 
whence the Latin name for hair-cloth (cilicewm).’”” The trade 
of Paul may have been determined partly by his Cilician 
birth. 


Vérse 4—Discoursed, or reasoned : in continuous speech, or 
argument in the way of dialogue —Svught to convince: liter- 
ally, tried to persuade, both by argument and exhortation.— 
Greeks: as the Greeks here mentioned were in the synagogue, 
they were, of course, proselytes of the gate: probably also 
“Greeks,” not-as generic for those not Jews, but “Greeks” 
in the narrower sense. 


Verse 5.—But when Silas. The coming of Silas and 
Timothy gave a new impulse to Paul's spiritual energy and 
labors. The presence of some helpers in this large and 
wicked city may have inspired him with fresh courage. He 
perhaps dropped his tent-making, and with them gave himself 
wholly to the ministry of the word — Was constrained by the 
word. The usual reading “spirit” here is not found in the 
best manuscripts. The true reading is doubtless “word.” 
But then the passage admits two constructions, either that he 
was (held together) pressed, constrained, taken, as it were, inte 
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possession by the word, and thns forced-to devote himself to 
it, or was wholly occupied with (held together with) the word. 
The former, on the whole, seems more probable. The eseen- 
tial meaning is not greatly different. Both imply a more 
complete absorption in the preaching of the word.— Testifying 
earnestly: a compound verb, very frequently used in various 
special senses. It may be testifying continually: carrying 
through his testimony.— That Jesus was the Christ: this was 
the stumbling block to the Jews, that in the humble and 
crucified Jesus they must recognize their anticipated royal 
Messiah (the Christ, the anointed one). 


Verse 6 —Set : literally, arrayed themselves —Reviled: more 
strictly than blasphemed. Blasphemy is directed against 
God; reviling, against men. The Greek word has all the 
scope of revile. The Jews, in their mad reviling of Paul and 
his doctrine, were often, no doubt, led into blasphemy in the 
stricter sense.” In reviling what God had ordained, they 
reviled God himself—Shook owt his garments: that is, to 
shake the dust from them, as shaking the dust from the feet 
(Acts 13: 51; Luke 9:5); washing the hands (Matt 27: 24) 
in token of repudiation of their acts, and clearing himeelf of 
responsibility. — Your blood: your guilt and the ruin it in- 
volves (Matt. 23: 30; Matt. 27: 25; and compare Lev. 20: 9; 
Deut. 19: 10); namely, future and eternal death: perdition 
—Clean: guiltless of your ruin.— To the Gentiles: the reference 
here is to the particular case. In Corinth he had begun, as 
usually elsewhere, with the Jews: but they had rejected his 
message, and therefore they cannot find fault if he turns to 
the heathen. 

Verse 7.—Removing: changing place, withdrawing — 
Thence: from the synagogue——Entered, as his permanent 
teaching-place, into the house, not of a Jew, but of a Roman 
(so the name Titus, or Titrus, Justus, indicates) proselyte 
(worshiper of God). Of this Justus we otherwise know noth- 
ing —Adjoining to the synagogue: the apostle apparently 
chose this place to make his breaking with the synagogue 
more apparent. In his righteous and indignant zeal he 
planted the banner of the cross close by the meeting-place of 
its rejectors. He set openly Christianity against false 
Judaism. That he changed his private lodging-place does 
not appear. 


Verse 8 —Crispus. a Roman name; but doubtless a Jew, 
or certainly a proselyte to Judaism, as his position implies. 
This accession to the faith was so marked that Paul person- 
ally baptized Crispus (1 Cor. 1: 14), departing from his usual 
custom.— With all his house : children and servants. Another 
interesting case of household faith and, of course, bapti«m. 
The a'gument of the history and the epistle in regard to 
Crispus, marks their genuineness; their unlikeness (not disa- 
greement) regarding Gaius marks the absence of collusion — 
As thy heard: not of the conversion of Crispns (though 
doubtless an influential event), but the preaching of Paul and 
his associates. 

Verse 9—The Lord: that is, Jesus, who is familiarly 
referred to under the name “ Lord.” The reader of the New 
Testament must the more carefully notice this, as in our 
usage ‘the Lord,” used absolutely. rarely stands for Jesus 
It is unfortunate also that the Septuagnt rendering of the 
Hebrew Jehovah by the Greek *‘ Lord” (kurios) not unfre- 
quently darkens the sense of New Testament quotations from 
the Old: as “ The Lord (Jehovah) said unto my Lord,” ete — 
Vision: probably with some visible appearance ; certainly by 
unmistakable communication.— Fear not, and do not become 
silent, implies not necessarily any discouragement on the 
part of Paul; but may be, and I think is, the natural and 
emphatic cheering him on for a very great work and extra 
ordinary success which lay before him. The comparative 
failure at Athens may, indeed, have somewhat disheartened 
the apostle, or, at all events, led him to open his m‘nistry in 
this brilliant city with even unwonted diffilence and appre- 
hension Read his remarkable and instructive language, 
1 Cor. 2: 1-5. These words in such connection certainly have 
great significance. 

Verse 10 —I am with thee: implying special presence and 
effective aid (Matt 28:20). None shall assail thee: that is. 
so as to succeed in essentially harming thee: as instance and 
proof, see verse 12 and the following narrative below, when a 
Jewish assault fell to the ground.—J have much people; the 
language 18 of course mainly proleptie or anticipatory, refer- 
ring not to those already converted, but to those who in the 
purpose and foreknowledge of the Lord were his people 
(John 10: 16; 11: 62; 17: 20). 

Verse 11.— Made his abode: literally, took his seat, seated 
himself, pregnant for, “remained, tarried,” but with the 
added idea of quiet and safety (not, probably, with any refer- 
ence to the sitting attitude of teachers)—A year and siz 
months. Riickert and Meyer make this period extend to the 
attack under Gallio, recorded in verve 12, as up to this time 
he continued his peaceful and undisturbed residence in Corinth. 
But this assault proved harm'ess, and it seems better with 
Alford and most others to take the period as extending to 
Paul's departure (verse 18). Those eighteen months of toil 
in Corinth were @ wonderful period in the history of the 
church. 





PRACTICAL LESSONS. 
BY THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 


From Athens, Paul went about fifty miles to Corinth 
far famed for its Isthmian games, its splendid temples, its 
refinement and luxury. But Paul went there to preach the 
gospel. A man of culture could not but be interested in it 
literature and art; but this did not divert him from his chiet 
business. Every Christian has a work to do for Christ. Al) 
should be his witnesses according to their ability. Where- 
ever we go, we should bear our testimony. Christians are 
sometimes tempted, when they leave home, to leave behin: 
some portion of their religioas profession and zral: ax thoug! 
we had responsibilities only towards our local neighbor- 
But everywhere there are souls to be saved, the ignorant t 
be instructed, the sad to be comforted. Let us not be 
so absorbed in the beauties of scenery, architecture, paintin: , 
and sculpture, as to forget the privilege and duty whic 
accompany us wherever we go, of serving Christ and ou: 
fellow-men. Christians travel for recreation or business a 
over the world. What opportunities for usefulness are thu: 
presented! Oh that they were all missionaries in the place 
they visit! 

Let us despair of none. Corinth was notorious for it 
licentiousness; but Paul did not say, ‘ The city is so given uj 
to idolatry and vice that it is useless to preach there.” No—- 
he felt that the worse they were the more they needed th: 
gospel. “They that are whole need not a physician, bu 
they that are sick.” The gospel is a remedy for sin of th: 
very worst type. It is provided for sinners, and is, there 
fore, adapted to their necessity as such. Christ commande 
his disciples to preach in all the world, “ beginning at Jeru 
salem,” the city of his murderers, where the sin of rejecting 
him was intensified by the words of truth he had uttere 
there, and the works of mercy he had done. So Paul wen 
to Corinth, not deterred by its evil fame. Here he wa 
more successful than at Athens. Here a flourishing chure! 
was soon founded, abounding in ministerial and miraculou 
gifts. So, among those who seem the outcasts of society 
converts may be won, while others, who are proud of thei 
outward propriety and religious profession, reject the messag 
of God. The roughest pebble on the shore may, when cut an: 
polished, become more beautiful than the best molded bit o 
plaster can ever be. Let us try to do good to all as we hav. 
opportunity, and not be deterred by any previous bad rep: 
tation. Often in a Sunday-school, as in a congregation 
those who seemed to be least likely to be benefited, hav: 
become the chief joy of the teacher and pastor. Paul wen 
to Corinth! 


Verses 2,3 —At a time when hotels were very rare, trav 
elers needed, as they still need in the East, to carry their ow: 
temporary dwellings with them in the shape of tents Thu 
there was a great demand for tent-cloth. Aquila and his wi! 
—Jews, recently come from Rome,—were tent-makers. Thr 
handicraft Paul had been taught in his youth ; for it was con 
sidered a necessary part of every Jewish boy's education tha! 
he should learn some mechanical industry which might serv: 
him in case of need. Such a man was ca'led “a vineyar 
walled,” in contrast to one born to wealth, but withou 
power to earn anything should his wealth fail. We hav 
seen how he wrought with his own hands at Thessa:onie: 
He did so again at Corinth, and wént to reside with thes. 
exiles from Rome, because they were of the same occujation 


“ He abode with them, and wrought.” This was a neces 
~ity, as there was no charch as yet at Corinth to support + 
ministry. Some may say that ministers shoud do this stil 
[f it were true that Paul always did this, it might be replie: 
that with the special gift of the Holy Ghost, imparting th 
best knowledge of theology, and enabling him to back hi 
preaching by the evidence of miracles, he would, afier a lon, 
day at tent-making, be much better qualified to preac! 
effectively in the evening than a modern minister, withou 
those gifts, who has been in his study all day preparing hi 
his sermon. But Paul did often receive support from th 
churches, claimed his right to it, and required of all Chrir- 
tians that they should supply temporal things to those wh. 
ministered spiritual things. If, in order to minister instruc 
tively week after week and year after year to an intelligen 
congregation, a life of study and separation from secular to) 
is generally needful, it is only just and fair that those wh 
receive the benefit should make up to their teacher tha: 
which he relinquishes in order to serve them. Dr. Bennett 
says: “ Honor to the tent-makers, who, by the labor of thei: 
hands, minister to the heathen or the destitute among Chri 
tians. But among heathen let them take their place who, 
having it in their power, refuse to minister carnal things to 
those who minister to them in spiritual.” Paul said to th« 
Corinthians, “I robbed other churches, taking wages ol 
them to serve you.” To preach to the heathen or pauper: 
for nothing is a privilege; to minister for nothing to thore 
who can afford to recompense is a robbery of others. 

The superstitious notion is contradicted that honest labor 
whether mechanical or commercial, is inconsistent with the 
ministry. Some, well endowed with riches and fame, look 


down on others who, in humbler spheres, are more diligent and 
useful, merely be cause they are laborers, or mechanics, or trades- 
men. Paul did not preach less ably because he had spent 
the day in weaving tent-cloth. And thousands of trne euc- 
cessors of the apostles, who in this world have been regarded 
Famong “the last,” because they worked with their own 
hands, will be recognized among “ the first” in the kingdom 
of heaven. 


Verse 4.—Paul’s ministry was prudent. He exercised com- 
mon sense. He went to “the synagogue” where he would 
neet with hearers and have a favorable opportunity of speak- 
ng. We m-y be sure he conducted himself with respect and 
ourtesy here, although there would be very much he wonld 
regard as erroneous. Lt was persevering. He went “ every 
Sibbath.” He was not easisfied with a single proclamation; 
nor was he discouraged at want of success at first. It was 
orgumentatve. “He reasoned.” It was not mere declama- 
ion. Ile appealed to the understanding and furnished evi- 
lence of what he declared. It was persuasive. Mere reason- 
ng is not enough. Argument should be presented with the 
irdent affection and earnestness which seeks not simply to 
sain an intellectual victory, but to do-the hearer good. Per- 
uasion without argument is weak, and its eff-cta fleeting. 
\rgument without persua-ion may rouse intellectual opposi- 
von, and at best only secure a mental assent. But when 
truth and love combine,—words of wisdom to arrest the judg- 
nent and stir the conscience, with fervor of persuasion that 
-hows the speaker ix seeking not his own advantage, but that of 
he hearer,—then success may be hoped for. 1t was impar- 
ial, He “ perswaded the Jews and the Greeks.” So we should 
sppeal to all classes, young and old, rich and poor, learned 
ind ignorant, civilized and barbarous. It was varied. He 
\wbored by pen as well as word of mouth; in building up as 
vell as laying the foundation ; in teaching believers as well 
s in converting sinners. It was here at Corinth that he 
wrote the first Epistle which we possess from his pen. He 
iad lately been at Thessalonica. Thence he had come, by 
way of Berea, to Athens. Now he wrote to the disciples there 
to comfort them concerning the faith: assuring them of his 
wrayers (1 Thess. 1: 2); reminding them of his disinterested 
bors among them (1 Thess. 2: 9); and how he had been 
willing to be left at Athens alone, in order that by sending 
Timothy to them they might be established (1 Thess. 3: 1); 
yut that now, Timothy having returned to him with a good 
report of them, he was comforted in his affliction and distress 
i Thess. 3: 6). Thus we see how Paul's labor in tent-making 
lid not hinder his zeal both by tongue and pen; also how a 
aew enterprise with new surroundings did not make him for- 
satful of old ties, or negligent of duties out of sight. 


Verse 5.—When Silas and Timothy came to him, he was 
heered and anima’ed to new efforts. This is strikingly illus- 
rated and the truth of the history confirmed by the quota- 
ion from his letter. We find Paul dependent, as others are, 
n sympathy. The arrival of his iriends imparted new 
trength. If we cannot do such work as Paul, we may help 
ome Paul by doing what Silas and Timothy did Many 
vho cannot themselves preach, can help the preachers by 
ympathy and prayer. 

The great theme of gospel teaching and preaching is still 
he same,—"* that Jesus is Christ; that he who was born at 
3ethlehem, who was tempted, scorned, cru-ified, and rose 
gain, is the Anointed One, the Messiah, the Son of God, the 
saviour of the world. If we believe this, we shall rely on 
im, love him, obey and resemble him, and be eaved by him. 
t is not enough to say that Jesus was a great teacher, a true 
-hilanthropist, a chief of martyrs. We must regard him as 
he ambassador of divine mercy to a sinful world, the Saviour 
ve must trust in, the king we must obey, that “Jesus is 
he Christ.” 


Verse 6.—It is an awful condition of soul when men reso- 
utely set themselves in opposition to the truth and to con- 
cience, fight against conviction and revile the gospel. Some 
n our schools and churches do this. Human efforts for their 
venefit can then be of little avail. We can only pray for 
hem that God may soften their hearts. Until the message is 
thus resolutely rejected we must not cease our exertions, 
ind say,“ I am clean.” Not till then did Paul shake his 
raiment in sign that he could do no more. They who know 
he truth, and persevere in rejecting it, must bear ali the 
guilt of their unbelief. Their blood is on their own heads. 
Rejectors of Christ will feel that their own hand signed their 
ondemnation, closed their prison door, and lighted the fires 
ot their woe. Let teachers and pastors be so faithful and 
persevering, that, whatever the result of their labors, they 
may say, “lam clean.” When our efforts in one direction 
are thwarted, we must not cease to work, but seek some more 
hopeful sphere. “ Henceforth I will go unto the Gentiles.” 


Verse 7.—Schism, or separation, is sometimes a duty. 
Paul was a Jew, and resorted to the Jewish church; but 
when his message was rejected, instead of persisting in going 
to the synagogue, either to be unfaithful in silence or to 
cause continu-d strife by his testimony in the interest of 
truth, conscience, and peace, he set up a conventicle, he 
became a dissenter or schismatic, and gathered his followers 
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together in the house of a Gentile, close to the Jewish syna- 
gogue. So Protestants left the Church of Rome; so the 
Puritans left the Church of England. To separate from our 
fellow-worshipers because of different judgments respecting 
unimportant questions, or because of personal ambition or 
ill-will, may be open to the charge of “schism;” but the 
example of the apostle shows that, in cases like to this, sepa- 
ration from those who reject important truth, and continued 
fellowship with whom would be only an external covering 
for a continual inward irritation and sore, is the dictate of 
sound judgment, true policy, and Christian duty. 


Verse 8.—The gospel is fitted to win all hearts. The chief 
ruler of the synagogue, who might be regarded as likely to be 
the most prejudiced against the new doctrine, embraced it, 
with all ‘his family ; and many of the Corinthians, Gentiles 
trained in idolatry, familiar with luxurious licentiousness, 
also received the gospel, and did not hesitate to confess 
Christ by baptism. See 1 Cor. 1: 14. 

Verse 9,.—The Lord is always with his people. The real 
presence of Christ in his church is a truth never t- be forgot- 
ten. He revealed himself to Paul on several occasions. 
Afterwards, when at the bar of Nero, Paul said, ‘The Lord 
stood by me.” And here at Corinth: “The Lord spake to 
Paul.” He still speaks to his faithful servants. We are 
“ workers together with God;" and he will surely speak to 
us words of caution, comfort, direction, encouragement, 
according to our need. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 


The strongest and bravest of Christ’s servants may have 
seasons of depression and fear. Even the faith of such a 
hero as Paul gave way. “I was with you in weakness, and 
in fear, and in much trembling” (1 Cor. 2: 3). Bodily weak- 
ness, illness, weariness, nervous depression, mental per- 
plexity, doubts which sometimes trouble the firmest believer, 
hindrances in our work, enmity of foes and lack of sympathy 
and help in friends, with special temptations of Satan, may 
often cause the zealous teacher, pastor, or missionary, to be 
afraid. He may fear respecting his own state, or his fitness 
for service, or whether he is in the path of duty. He may 
be afraid of not testifying properly for Christ, of misrepre- 
senting the gospel, of provoking hostility, giving offense, and 
doing harm, and so of laboring in vain. Let us not despair. 
“ There hath no temptation taken you but such as is common to 
men.” Even Paul’s courage gave way, and needed a special 
divine message to raise it. 

Verse 10.—The great encouragement of all Christian work- 
ers is the same which the Lord gave to Paul, “I am with 
thee.” This was his great promise to the disciples when, 
before his ascension, he commanded them to go unto all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature, adding, “ And 
lo, 1am with you alway.” We are “ workers together with 
God.” His eye is on us to watch and reward our work; his 
hand is on ours to give strength to weakness ; his arm is round 
us to give safety in the midst of danger. No such stimulant 
to diligence, no such encouragement to hope, no such ground 
for confidence as this. 

If Christ is with us, no real harm can come tous. If he 
pleases, he can prevent the enemies of his truth from opposing 
us; and when they do, he can turn their hostility into ad- 
vantage. While serving him, our property, reputation, 
bodies, may be hurt, but nothing can hurt our real selves. 
“ Blessed are they that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake.” 

There is every reason for us to be afraid if God is not with 
us. Those who do not desire his presence, oppose his will, 
and wish to banish him from their thoughts, are exposed to 
all the calamities of life, and all the malice of the devil, and 
are driving from them the Lord, who alone can preserve them 
from evil. 

Though Paul feared his labors might be in vain, God knew 
that there were many there, amongst those most unlikely to 
be converted, who would receive the message. “I have 
much people in this city.” God’s thoughts are not as our 
thoughts. We see the stupid, careless, obstinate, unamiable 
boy or girl in the school, and think such a one will get no 
good from our teaching. 4mong adults we see the drunkard, 
the prostitute, the profane; but God may see such a one 
about to be clothed in white raiment, singing praises before 
the throne. We cannot tell who will or will not receive the 
message. Let us then teach and preach to all, believing that 
among the most hopeless there may be called forth trophies 
of divine grace. 

Verse 11.—During a year and a half Paul continued to 
labor in Corinth, and not in vain. A church was formed 
which “in everything was enriched in all utterance and all 
knowledge.” They “came behind in no gift.” They were 
so instructed as to be fitted to receive the most beautiful 
lesson on love, and the grandest argument on the resurrec- 
tién ever written (1 Cor. 1: 4-7; and chapters 13, 15). Thus 
the word was illustrated, so often verified in the case of the 
teacher and preacher, “He that goeth forth weeping, bear- 
ing precious seed, shall doubtless come again with rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him.” 

GOLDEN TEX?, 


Diligent in business. Let no one be ashamed of honest 
work. Some would rather be gentee] beggars than honest 
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blacksmiths, and receive gifts in a white hand than dirty 
their dainty fingers by vulgar toil. Who honors the memory 
of Paul less because he wove tent-cloth? Whatever we do, 
let us do it with our might. A lazy way of doing secular 
work operates injuriously on the moral nature, cherishes a 
habit of laziness, and so injures our religious life. Nvery- 
thing that is worth doing at all is worth doing well. Chris- 
tian servants, mechanics, clerks, tradesmen, etc., should be 
known not only by their superior morality, but by the 
superiority of their work. 

Fervent in spirit. Sin alone damps the fire of divine life. 
It would be strange if in a world where we must work to 
live, work hindered the spiritual life. An inactive life is less 
favorable than one of industry to spiritual-mindedness. 

“ Serving the Lord” in all things. He is served not only 
in work professedly religious, but in all we do when done 
“heartily, as to the Lord.” Let none think he can “serve 
the Lord” only when released from the labors of daily life. 
Let us turn this into a religious service, and let all our work 
be worship. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Lately come from Italy, . . . because that Claudius had com- 
manded all Jews to depart from Rome (vy. 2). Aquila and 
Priscilla doubtless thought it very hard to be driven from 
their home in Rome, and perhaps they wondered why God 
should permit his chosen people to endure such a trial. But 
by being driven from Rome they met Paul at Corinth. As a 
result, they learned of the Lord Jesus; they became his faith- 
ful and honored servants; they are to-day rejoicing in his 
presence ; and throughout the world their names are held in 
loving and grateful remembrance for all that they were and 
that they did in the early Christian church. God knows 
where he wants his trusting children. All his dealings with 
them are for their good. He never makes a mistake. His 
love and his wisdom are alike sure, and are alike manifested 
in all his providences. For nothing iare we greater reason 
to be thankful than for our trials. 


Because he was of the same craft, he abode with them (v. 3). 
It was quite natural, and it was quite right, for Paul to enjoy 
the companionship of a man of the “same craft” with him- 
self. Men who do a similar work, or who have had a similar 
experience, or who pursue similar studies, with each other, 
have more in common than either of them could have with 
others outside of those bounds of occupation and experience. 
There is a community of feeling and of sympathy which is 
possible only to those who have lived the same life and felt 
the same needs. Men of the same craft, or guild, or trade, 
enjoy being together.: And those who have been under the 
same condemnation, and are rescued by the same Saviour, 
have that in common which ought to bring them closer to 
each other than they can be to those who have not passed 
through their experiences. Christians ought to love one 
another, and ought to abide together in mutual helpfulness 
and sympathy. 

And wrought (v. 3). Paul worked at his trade. Wages 
were low in that day, but he neither struck for higher pay, 
nor tried to stop other people working. The fact that Paul 
was a faithful, hard-working mechanic is doubtless mentioned 
for our example. It is to his credit that he had a trade, and 
attended to it. His inspired command was, “that if any 
would not work, neither should he eat.” That is a good rule 
for all time. Work is honorable. Work is a duty. Work 
is a necessity, If you work hard, you do well, so far. If you 
do not work, you ought to be ashamed of yourself. 

He reasoned, . . . and persuaded, . . . and testified, . . . 
that Jesus was Christ (v. 4,5). Whatever method of approach 
to the Jews Paul adopted, the sum of his address was, that 
Jesus was the Christ. Whether he showed from the Scrip- 
tures the reasonableness of the claim that Jesus of Nazareth 
had fulfilled all prophecies concerning the Messiah ; whether 
he pleaded with all who heard-him to come to this Saviour, 
who alone could give them peace of soul ; or whether he testi- 
fied out of his personal experience of the fullness of joy and 
rest in Jesus ;—the one object of Paul’s labors with his hear- 
ers was, to bring all to see that the only and the all-sufficient 
Redeemer was Jesus Christ. The truth of truths of that day 
is the truth of truths of to-day. The first and the best work 
of the preacher and of the teacher, is not in proving the exist- 
ence of God and the inspiration of the Scriptures; is not in 
discussing questions of morals; is not in showing the superi- 
ority of one set of denominational doctrines over another; 
but it is in showing that the Saviour whom all sinners need 
is the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Be not afraid, but speak (v. 9). Paul seems to have had his 
doubts about the prudence of speaking any longer in that 
place. Speaking in the line of his address was a dangerous 
business. Stoning, scourging, imprisonment, and death were 
its threatened consequences. But the Lord told Paul to con- 
tinue speaking, and to have no fear of results. When the 
Lord tells us to speak, none of us need have anxiety for the 
consequences. It is important that we know when to speak 
and where ; but having God’s direction, we may be sure of 























God's protection. Business men sometimes fear to speak out 
against wrong-doing in the community lest they shall lose 
trade; politicians would be silent from a fear of losing votes ; 
editors would hold back from a free expression of opinion on 
account of the danger of offending subscribers or advertisers ; 
and in many cases Christians have refrained from urging 
their unconverted friends to repent and seek forgiveness, 
because they feared that injury to the cause of Christ would 
come of a word at the wrong time. Such silence is most blame- 
worthy. In the service of Jesus, we ought to speak out for 
the right and against the wrong, whenever in the providence 
of God it is our duty to do so, even though we lose, in conse- 
quence, business, or friends, or reputation, or life. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER, 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


At what place, in our last lesson, was Paul? When the 
answers are given, write the place on the board. If you 
have made an outline map,—which is better than one kept 
in sight,—see whether some child can point out the place. 
Question about Athens; learn what is remembered of the 
place, what ideas have been formed of the people, their wor- 
ship, and of what Paul told them. 

Did the people all believe Paul’s words about God? What 
did some of them say about hearing him again? They 
never did hear him again. Paul only stayed awhile in 
Athens; and those who thought and said that they could 
hear him talk of God some other time, never had another 
chance. 

Is it safe to put off learning about God and believing in 
him? Paul went away, and we do not know that he was 
ever at Athens again. Put on the board where he next 
went. 

FROM ATHENS TO CORINTH. 


There was water between these two cities. What sea was 
it? How do you think he would go? Paul made a great 
many journeys, often on ships, but we do not know whether 
he crossed that sea, or went around by land, which was 
about forty-five miles. When Paul arrived at Corinth he 
could look across to Athens, and see the spires, the tops of 
the tall images, and the highest rocks. Can you tell about 
any of them? 

Corinth was a busy place; the people did not have time to 
walk about,’or stand in the streets, telling of some new thing. 
Where did they? They went back and forth as if they were 
inahurry. Do you know what a factory is? The teacher 
should explain by some manufactory which the children 
know of, and tell them that in Corinth the people made 
many of the things which they sold. Did they use steam 
then? Did they have great engines that kept many wheels 
in motion? What they made was the work of their hands, 
and the very word manufactured means really made with the 
hands, although we now use steam and machinery. Did 
Paul know how to work with his hands? What was his 
trade? The people of Corinth not only worked with goats’ 
hair, and made cloth and tents as Paul did, but in clay ; for 
they made some kinds of porcelain ware, and worked in 
metals, and in dyeing cloths. What did Lydia do? The 
busy people of Corinth made all these things. Do you sup- 
pose that many people came to buy? Then their wares had 
to be packed up, and sent away to the homes of the strangers 
who had bought them. So the harbor was full of great ships, 
coming and going, loaded with goods to be carried to every part 
of the world. Would that seem a good place to preach in? 
Wherever goods and stores can go, and people meet to buy 
and sell, cannot the gospel of Jesus be carried ? 

When Paul found that the people of Athens were not 
anxious to hear, perhaps he thought that the busy people 
of Corinth would not be so careless, and that the traders 
might go back to their far-away homes, and tell of Jesus 
Christ. There were many Jews in Corinth, and two of them, 
a man and his wife, you must be sure to remember. Put on 
the board : 

AQUILA—PRISCILLA. 


They had lately come from Italy ; but Paul soon met them, 
and found out that they were tent-makers too. He went to 
their house, and stayed with them. What wise, good talk 
they must have had while they cut and sewed the coarse, 
heavy cloth; and the love of Christ and for each other made 
the labor light. 

We do not know when this man and his wife first became 
Christians; perhaps the husband was one of the strangers at 
Jerusalem, and heard Peter preach at the time the Holy 
Spirit was poured out, when three thousand believed in 
Jesus. What day was that? We know that some were 
there from the country in the far north where Aquila was 
born, and it may be he was one of them. What did Paul do 
every day? Yes; and when there was a rush of work, and a 
good many tents engaged to be done at a certain time, they 
worked at night, too, for Paul wrote about it afterwards in 
letters. ‘“ You know how I wo-ked night and day, and did 
not eat any man’s bread for nothing.” Paul earned enough 
to make his own living. Not that he was too proud to 
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accept help, but he wished to show the wicked that he did 
not preach to make a living by it. 

While Paul was working he was praying too, and he 
found a litide timé to write letters. Do you remember the 
place where the Jews made such an uproar, and said that Paul 
and Silas had turned the world upside down? But there 
were Christians in Thessalonica ; and from Athens Paul wrote 
them two letters, telling them that he prayed for them, and 
gave thanks for their faith and love. What did Paul do on 
Sundays? If there were many Jews, what places did he find 
to preach in? What did Paul do in the synagogues? How 
did he preach? 

HE REASONED—PERSUADED. 

He talked with thom about the Scriptures they read, and 
then tried to prove it to them, and persuade them to believe 
that Jesus, who had died and risen again, was indeed the one 
promised in those Scriptures. Do you remember who was in 
Philippi in prison with Paul? What good young man went 
with Paul and Silas and Luke to Macedonia? Write: 


SILAS—TIMOTHY. 


These two joined Paul at Corinth, perhaps after he had 
been there about three months. Paul was glad to have them with 
him, and he worked even more earnestly to persuade men to 
believe in Christ. Did the Jews like that? Did they all 
believe? They did what some at Antioch did whose 
hearts were filled with envy. The Jews blasphemed. What 
is meant by“ blaspheme”? Did that make Paulstop? When 
the Jews refused to hear, to whom did he always turn? The 
Jews must have said, “ You shall not preach about your 
Jesus in our houses.” Jesus had told his disciples, years be- 
fore, “ You will be put out of their synagogues.” Would Paul 
stop then? A man who {lived close by let him go into his 
house, or into the courtyard, close by the synagogue, and 
there Paul preached, and many couldhear. Did any believe? 
Were they persuaded? God helped Paul in all his work ; 
even the chief ruler of the synagogue, named Crispus, and all 
his house, believed. See if you can understand the blessed 
meaning of these two lines. 

CRISPUS BELIEVED—MANY CORINTHIANS. 


Whom do we mean by Corinthians? At what place was 
Paul? Explain by some city which the children know of, 
as Philadelphians, Bostonians. Was not Paul glad when so 
many believed? Would that make the Jews like him any 
better? How had the angry Jews treated him in other 
places? How at Antioch? At Lystra? At Philippi? Paul 
had a dear friend, who loved him more than Silas did, or 
Timothy, or Aguila, or Priscilla, even though Paul once wrote 
about these two, ‘my helpers in Jesus, who have for my life 
laid down their own necks.” He meant that they had risked 
their lives for him. But this other friend, Paul loved better 
than any that he wrote lettersto. He had a wise friend, who 
knew best where Paul ought to stay, when to go, and whom 
to take with him. He hada strong friend, able to open 
prison doors and melt the jailer’s heart; one who counted 
every stone thrown at Lystra, and guided just where it should 
strike. But Paul knew how the prison-stocks felt, how the 
stripes cut, how the stones bruised, how the Jews hated. If 
you had been in his place, how would you have felt? 
Afraid? It seems as if Paul was afraid too. In the night, 
in a dream, or a vision, when he seemed to see that dear 
friend, he spoke to him, and these are the words he said: 

“BE NOT AFRAID, I AM WITH THEE.” 


What friend was that? How he comforted Paul! He 
said more, “ Be not afraid, but speak, and hold not thy peace.” 
Then he promised him safety. 

Open your Bible, teacher, and let the children read after 
you the very words, verses 9,10. Did you ever see a little 
child afraid? Were you ever afraid? Mother says you are 
safe, nothing will hurt you; but you still tremble, and are 
not quite sure that mother knows. Was itso with Paul? 
No; one word from Jesus, one promise, was enough; he saw 
what love Jesus had for him and for those who would learn 
to love Jesus by the words he would speak. Paul was no 
longer afraid ; he did not go away because he had been put 
out of the synagogue, but he stayed there one year and six 
months. How many months is that? All of that time Paul 
was teaching the word of God among them. 

It will be easy to review from words on the board. Bya 
little classification in arranging questions, you can help the 
child’s memory. Question about places ; then upon persons. 
How many named on the board? Ask in a variety of ways, 
calling back the facts you have given; occupation of each, 
how many men, any woman? Ask for what they think of 
each, what kind of person, etc. Which are God's words? 
The practical applications of the lesson are to be drawn from 
these and the explanation and teaching of the golden text. 
They are so full that the temptation will be to give too much. 
Carefully prepare, in your own way, what might be taught 
from all this of practical value; then select that most fitting 
to your own class, with a view to the wants of each child, as 
you alone can know and judge from your own loving, per- 
sonal intimacy with him. 

Find out how often Jesus said, “ Be not afraid; when 
and where. There are fifty-two “ Fear nots” in the Bible; 





select some striking scene and illustrate by it. How often 
God said, “I am with thee.” Study out the times and cir- 
cumstances, and then notice how they all melted into one. 
Comfort and fill the child's want of help and sympathy with the 
one dear promise, which the class doubtless can give to you if 
you suggest it,—that promise that reaches to the end of the 
world, that covers all time, and folds every heart in its close 
embrace. Tell them it takes in every child as close to the 
Saviour’s own breast as the very hands did that took little 
children in his arms. “ Lo, I am with you alway!” 





BLACKBOARD. 


BY HENRY PLANT. 
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Map.—Macedonia and Achaia. Corinth on the isthmus 

| between, with its harbors opening to Europe and Asia. 
The city of commerce, wealth, fashion, and dissipation. 
Paul's route from Athens to Corinth,——A. D. 52. 
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Part 2 THE GOSPEL IN CORINTH. 
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Part 3. THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 





GOLDEN TEXT, 





Fervent in spirit; 


Not slothful in business; Serving the Lord 








ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Pressep 1x Sprritr—An army had lain for a long time 
opposite the entrenchments of its enemy. Desiring to attack, 
the commander held back hoping for reinforcements such as 
would make sure work for him. The expected help was long 
delayed, but at last it came. ‘ Now,” said the commander, 
“we will lie still no longer. My soul will not rest, but we 
will up and at them.” So Paul felt when reinforcements 
came in the persons of Silas and Timothy. 


Boop ON ONE’s owN Heav.—lIn the recent strike riots, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania instructed his soldiers how to pro- 
ceed in dealing witha mob. All civil means were to be ex- 
hausted. The military were then to prepare deliberately, not 
to fire until ordered, to fire then to produce effect, and to con- 
tinue firing until the mob was completely dispersed. One 
who stood out to the end, and fell under this fire, would have 
his blood upon his own hands. 


CHEERING THE WorKER.—The best worker for God needs 
at times to be cheered. For example, Abraham before Abime- 
lech; Moses in the wilderness; David in various afflictions ; 
Elijah under the juniper-tree; John the Baptist in prison; 
Jesus in Gethsemane. Luther once said: “ Many persons, to 
whom I often seem to be cheerful in my outward appearance, 
suppose that I am always walking on roses; but God knows 
what my true condition is.” 





ECLECTIC COMMENTARY. 


Acts 18:1. Corinth. This famous city was at this time 
the residence of the proconsul of Achaia. It was commo- 
diously situated, not only for trade, but for the command of 
all Greece, lying at the bottom of the isthmus that joins the 
Morea, anciently called the Peloponnessus, to the main land. 
The inhabitants were chiefly given to trading, which ren- 
dered them very wealthy; here also were several orators 
and philosophers residing.— Wells. 


V. 2. A certain Jew. It is not stated that he was already 
a Christian when Paul “found” him, either unexpectedly, or 
because he was looking for ne of the “same craft” with 
whom he might labor for his support. Had he and his wife 
been Christians, Luke would harder have failed to indicate 
the fact in some ay. It is therefore probable that they 
were converted by Paul himself. They had come to Rome, 
where Christians were few in number.— Riddle. 


V. 3. He was of the same craft. It was the custom of the 
Jews, even of such as had received a better education than 
ordinary, which was St. Pdul’s case (chap. 22: 3), to learn 
some trade, in order that, wheresoever they were, they might 
~ better provide for themselves in case of necessity.— 

earce, 


V. 4. He reasoned in the synagogue. Even at this early 
period the apostle neglected no opportunity which presented 
itself for preaching the gospel ; tnt he restricted himself to 
the Sabbath days, and, with regard to the locality, to the 
synagogue, where, however, he was enabled to proclaim the”! 
truth in Christ, not only to Jews, but also to those Greeks 
who attended the public worship.—Lechler. 


V. 5. Paul was pressed in the spirit. A slothful servant is 
always teady to impose his portion of the work on others; 
when Paul, on the contrary, meets with feilow-laborers, he 
becomes the more zealous. When a number of evangelical 
laborers work together in harmony, they encourage one 
another ; vei spiritual fellowship promotes the cause of God. 





V.6. Your blood be upon your own heads. Such divine 


severity on the part of Paul was due, not only to the —— 
of the preached gospel, but also to those obstinate sou 

themselves ; it might possibly make a salutary os 
upon them. Buta carnal zeal cannot justify itself by this 
example. Let him who desires to say with a clear conviction, 
like the apostle, that he is not stained with the blood of the 
lost, previously examiue whether he has performed all that 
the apostle did in the case of these hardened men.— Brandt. 


V. 7. Entered into a certain man's house. The meaning is, 
not that he left Aquila and went to lodge with Justus, but 
that he preached in future at the house of the latter, which 
was so much the more convenient because it was near the 
synagogue where they had been accustomed to assemble. 


aul pursued precisely the same course at Ephesus (see chap. 
19: 9) —_ Hackett. ; 


It seems probable that this Justus had a large room in his 
house, fit for St. Paul's preaching to his disciples when he 
left the synagogne.— Pearce. 


V. 8. Orispus . . . believed. An event felt to be so impor- 
tant the apostle deviated from his usual practice (1 Cor. 1: 
14-16) and baptized him, as well as Caius (Gaius) and the 
household of Stephanus, with his own hand.— Howson. 


Many of the Corinthians hearing believed. For the charac- 
ter of these converts, see 1 Cor.1: 16. They were from the 
middle and lower classes chiefly. The richer merchants were 
given to licentious living, and the philosophy in vogue was 
very pretentious, and the people were used to a vain worldly 
wisdom and pompous oratory.—Jacobus. 


V.9. By a vision. At this time of trial another of the 
manifestations of the Lord to his faithful apostle took place 
to assure him of support. In that city which he had entered 
most specially with fear and trembling should arise the most 
eminent victory.— Whedon. 


V.10. Tam with thee. What a glorious safe conduct is 
here presented to Paul! And every faithful shepherd may 
avail himself of it, although he should be dragged before a 
judge, or great calamities should seem to impend.—Starke. 


V. 11. And he continued. Continued prayer, much 
seagersew great confidence in God, fervent zeal—are the means 
y which the interests of the cause of God are promoted.— 
Quesnel. 





TENTS AND TENT-MAKERS. 


{From The Parish Magazine.) 


Throughout the Bible, from first to last, the peoples among 
whom the Sacred Record was compiled were, for the most 
part, tent-dwellers ; and where they are inhabitants of towns 
or cities, they still make frequent use of tents. 

The fathers of the Hebrew race, as well as the children of 
Ishmael and the posterity of Esau, were wanderers (Gen. 4: 
20 ; 25: 27), pitching their tents on a fertile plain ; and when 
their flocks and herds had exhausted the natural supplies of 
the place, they lifted their “ tent-poles,” nt their 
“ houses ” on the backs of camels, and journeyed to fresh pas- 
tures and unexhausted springs, pitching their tents beneath 
the shade of trees if possible (see Isa. 38: 12; Gen. 18: 48, and 
26 : 17, 25). 

These simple people wove their own tent-cloth from the 
hair of the goats and camels, and hangings for the interior 
from the soft, white wool of their sheep, just as the Bedouin 
do now. They gathered herbs to dye their wools of various 
bright hues, and their own taste supplied the designs. 


Tents vary as much as do houses, according to the wealth 
or habits of the owner. A poor man has a single tent of 
black goat or camel’s hair (Song of Sol. 1: 5). A curtain of 
anything that he has at hand—his bouwrnous, perhaps—is 
drawn across the centre to hide his family from strange eyes. 
But such as are better off have the central curtain of wuts 
woolen stuff, often worked with colored wools in pretty 

atterns. The wealthy chiefs have as many tents as their 
amily need. Ifa chief has several wives, each has a tent for 
herself and family (Gen. 24: 67, and 31: 33). 


The usual mode in which tents are constructed, and which 
seems to have been the rule from time immemorial, is this: 
nine poles, from seven to ten feet long, are set up in three 
rows of three each, as near to or as far from each other as the 
size of the tent requires. Over these 1s stretched the hair- 
cloth covering, a separate piece going round the sides, which 
is looped up or lowered at pleasure. The poles also support 
the interior curtains, and being supplied with plenty of hooks 
and nails, all the household chattels are hung on to them. 

The first tents used were doubtless of skins; but as the still 
most primitive looms of the Bedouin suggest, cloth of some 
sort must have been early made, and used for this purpose. 
Linen tents were used later on, when the “ fine linen,” and 
“scarlet and purple,” became the fashion. The linings of 
the tents of chiefs and nobles were not less gorgeous than’ 
their attire. 


We read of tents whose walls consisted of three distinct 
sets of hangings, each several feet removed from the other; 
the outer of black or white camel’s-hair cloth, capable of re- 
sisting the heaviest rains; next came a wall of linen, which 
was continually sprinkled with perfumed water to keep the 
air in the passages cool; the interior of the tent was lined 
with silk or tapestry, and the ground covered with rich 
carpets, Tents of this description are probably alluded to in 
Psa. 27: 5, and Jer. 43: 10. 


The periodical gatherings round Jerusalem must have been 
an imposing sight. It was impossible for the city to accommo- 
date all that came, even had they wished it ; but most by far 
preferred to pitch their tents without the walls. These were 
not “ tent-dwellers,” but such as purchased their temporary 
habitations. All travelling in the East, in past ages more 
even than now, necessitated the use of tents, so that though 
“ tent-makers”’ are but once mentioned in the Bible (Acts 
18: 3), we must infer that this craft was a thriving one. 

How eminently suited to the ideas of a wandering and 
tent-dwelling people must have been that first great temple 
to the living God, the tabernacle in the wilderness! Even 
as the Temple of Solomon was the perfection of beauty, so 
also was this “ pavilion” of the Lord (Exod. 26 : 31-37). 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_————— 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1877. 


Georgia. State, at Athens August 24-26 
Ontario and Quebec, Provincial, at Guelph, Ont... October 9-11 
Kansas. State, at Ottawa October 16-18 
New Hampahire, State. at Nashua November 5-7 
New Jersey, State, at Paterson. ... November 13-15 














SUNDAY-SCHOOL CAMP-MEETINGS. 


Assembly at Chantauqua Lake, N. Y. 
Sunday-school Assembly, . : - - Angnst 7-21 
Scientific Conference, - - - - August 18-23 
Parliament at Wellesley Island, St. Lawrence River, August 20-3] 
Association of the Northwest at Clear Lake, Iowa, - Aug. 22-Sept. 6 








A SUNDAY SCHOOL CONGRESS IN THE 
BEAR COUNTRY. 


BY THE REV. JESSE LYMAN HURLBUT, 


We had feasted our eyes for a day on the dissolving views 
along the romantic valleys of the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, seen from thc windows of an Erie coach; 
we had spent nearly a week of enjoyment at the Lakeside 
Encampment, under the benignant wand of Conductor 
Worden ; we had taken a peep at Put-in-Bay and Jay 
Cooke’s deserted “ Saints’ Rest,” at Gibraltar; we had 
driven under the leafy arches and along the lines of 
palaces on that noblest street in all America, Euclid Ave- 
nue, Cleveland; we had looked at wonderful Chicago, and 
taken a memorable four hours’ ride among its marts and 
its parks, its halls of trade, and its temples of worship,— 
while The Original Jacobs held the ribbons, and enlivened 
the drive with his quaint sayings ; we had fought the mos- 
quitoes at Lake Bluff, save when we had forgotten them 
under the stronger spell of Joseph Cook’s oratory; and 
now, in a cloud of dust and cinders, we were whirling 
northward, not to attend any of your ordinary assemblies, 
but to conduct a congress in the bear-haunted precincts of 
Petoskey, Michigan. 

At Grand Rapids, we pause a few hours to take a last look 
at civilization, and then our iron steed, turning full toward 
the North, plunges into the wilderness, where the track 
cuts its way through two hundred miles of primeval forest, 
unbroken save for the occasional station and the infrequent 
clearing with its rude log-cabin, surrounded by an army of 
blackened stumps. We are told that in this wilderness 
the red deer roams at will, and the trout swims the 
streams, fearless of the angler; that more than once bears 
have been seen to cross the track in front of the train, 
(wonder if they supposed the black engine a sort of second 
cousin to themselves ?) and have been actually driven 
away from the station on the camp-ground, which is our 
destination. At length we come to a break in the dense 
forest, and pause at the village of Petoskey, on the shores 
of Traverse Bay, twenty miles south-west of Mackinaw, a 
sort of backwoods Long Branch, with several hotels and 
asolitary horse-car, Our tram goes a mile farther, down 
a steep grade ; and then we are at the end of the railroad, 
and of our journey—the camping-ground of Bay View, the 
leafy capital where gathers the Michigan Sunday School 
Congress, , 

Nature has done wonders for this place, and when art 
has toned down its roughness, it may nval any summer 
resort in the Jand. From the pebbly beach rolls up a 
series of natural terraces, wrought out in the geologic ages, 
sweeping out into noble curves, and crowned with ancient 
trees, through whose foliage the blue waters of Lake 
Michigan may be seen from every level. Here the air 
breathes balm, and the bree#es bring coolness; here the 
hay-fever sneeze and the asthmatic wheeze are never 
heard; here, at the height of summer, we slept between 
four blankets, two atop and two beneath, and sometimes 
pined for another pair; here we fed, thrice a day, on trout 
and white-fish, fresh from the water; here we washed off 
the grime of the camp (who ever saw a camp-meeting 
without dirt?) in the transparent tide of Lake Michigan ; 
here we boated of an afternoon, and once barely missed a 
bath when we started for a sail; here—but we forbear, 
lest somebody may think we have lots to sell at Bay View; 
but no, 

“No foot of land do we possess, 
Nor cottage in this wilderness.” 


On Tuesday evening, July 24, the key-note of the con- 


gress was struck in a platform meeting, with short and 
spicy speeches. The next morning, work was fairly begun, 


school methods, At other hours there were addresses and 
lectures, by speakers from home and abroad. The Rev. 
J. W. Reed opened with a thoughtful address on “ Vital 
Work ;” the Rev. T. F. Hildreth, of Grand Rapids, spoke 
earnestly of “The Education of the Heart;” Dr. J. M 
Reid, of New York, appealed for “ Missions in the Sunday- 
school;” the Rev. Dr. W. H. Perrine, philosopher and 
panoramist, set forth the principles of “Christian Art;” 
the Rev. J. C. Wortley read an able paper on “ The Books 
of the Bible; ” and the Rev. T. Stalker another on “ Bible 
Evidences ;” your correspondent talked about “ The Trained 
Workman” and “John Knox;” and to omit others whose 
work merits equal mention, Frank Beard, the inimitable, 
gave us widely differing, yet equally delightful, specimens 
of his versatile genius, making us laugh at his caricatures 
of “ Our School,” holding our attention to his exposition of 
“The Beautiful,” and warming our hearts with his illus- 
trated Bible-reading on Sunday afternoon. Thrice we 
took the tour of Palestine: two evenings watching the 
glowing canvas of Dr. Perrine’s panorama; and a third, 
listening to the mellow tones and the rounded periods of 
Dr. W. X. Ninde, of Detroit. 

On Sunday, July 29, besides a Sunday-school, a Bible- 
reading, and a prayer-meeting, three preaching services 
were held, at which the Rev. Dr. Ninde, the Rev. T. F. 
Hildreth, and the Conductor gave discourses. On Tuesday 
morning, July 31, twenty-five daring souls stood the test 
of a “Competitive Examination.” Afterward a sort of 
general class-meeting was held, at which as many as could 
get a chance to speak told their “experience” of the 
Congress, the benefits which they had received, and the 
influence which they hoped to carry home with them. 
Then brief speeches were made by the Rev. I. N. Ell wood, 
Caairman, and the Rev. H. M. Joy, Secretary of the Execu- 
tive Committee, whose labors before and during the Congress 
were no small element in its success ; the customary reso- 
lutions of thanks were passed around ; a few closing words 
were spoken by the Conductor; a song was sung, a blessing 
asked, and the first Michigan Sunday-school Congress 
passed into the list of pleasant memories. 





LAKESIDE SUNDAY SCHOOL ENCAMP- 
MENT. 


BY ONE WHO WAS THERE. 


Lakeside is situated five miles directly north-west of 
Sandusky, on a beautiful peninsula extending into Lake 
Erie. Beyond it ten miles is Put-in-Bay Island, into 
whose natural breakwater Commodore Perry “put in” 
with his victorious sailors, after the great naval battle. 
Five miles from Lakeside is Kelly’s Island sparkling out 
of the sea. 

The Sunday-school encampment or assembly, which 
met here July 10-20, was thus fy.vored with a location 
unexcelled in natural advantages. Not unworthy of men- 
tion is the commodious hotel, whieh provided the best fare 
we have enjoyed at any similar meeting. Back of the 
Lakeside grounds, which are weJl shaded with primeval 
trees, and well eodded by nature, even to the brink of 
the lake, is a natural park, consistiag of thousands of acres 
of prairie, studded with clumps of trees, filled with short 
grass and flowers, and a wonderful natural graded high- 
way running through it. At Lakeside there assembled 
regularly, for ten days, seven wr eight hundred, and at 
times two or three thousand, Ch)-istian teachers from Cin- 
cinnati, Columbus, Urbana, Kejiton, Mansfield, Norwalk, 
Fremont, Toledo, Cleveland, Sav dusky, Detroit, and many 
other cities and tewns of Ohio, Indiana, Southern Michi- 
gan, and Illinois. Na great effart had been made to adver- 
tise the meeting, but the naturad attractions ard the excel- 
lence of speakers aud instructor’; drew the people. 

The Rev. J. A. Worden was superintendent of iastruc- 
tion, and the Rev. W. J. Trimlale was chief assistant. The 
normal classes followed im gemaral the Chautauqua course 
of lessons. They met im the moraing at eight in the Bible 
section. The Sabbath achool section met each day at half- 
past three, At nime each morning the normal primary 
department was held the first four daya, led by Mrs. W. F. 
Crafts, the last five dwys by Mrs. G. R. Alden. The nor- 
mal class conductors were the Rev. J. L Hurlbut, Mr. A. 
F. Bray, the Rev. Charles Rhoads, who is the Baptist Sun- 
day-school secretary of Ohio, the Rev. F. M. Green, who 
is Sunday-sehool secretary of the Christian Church of 
Ohio, the Rev. W. F. Crafts, and the Rev. J. A. Worden. 
These names indicate the kind of normal work performed 
in these tem days. 

The leeture course contained such men as the Rev. Dr. 





Though we had not the Chautauqua crowd, we had the 
Chautauqua course of study, and the Chautauqua enthu- | 
siasm and industry. Morning and afternoon the normal 
elass was assembled for drill in Bible lore and in Sunday- 


Talmage, who also preached a sermon, the Rey. Dr. Vin- 
cent, the Rev. Dr. G@. P. Hays. the Rey. J. L. Hurlbut, the 
Rev. 8. B. Barnitz, the Rev. W. F. Crafs, MGr. Lewis Mil- 
ler, the Rev. Dr. A. ©. Haydn, the Rev. Dr. J. A. P. 
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McGaw, etc. Nothing more is needed to give an idea 
of the rich feast enjoyed at Lakeside than a careful survey 
of those names. Simply to see them will make the intel- 
lectual and spiritual mouth of every Sunday-school man 
and woman not at Lakeside to water, but then it must be 
added that every man did “his level best.” The laughs 
and the cries, the wonder and sudden surprises, the thrills 
and the solid enjovment,—why, the half cannot be told! 

As it is not possible to have a complete Sunday-school 
assembly without Frank Beard, he was at Lakeside, and 
his hand and crayon are as wonder-working as ever. Mr. 
O. F. Presbrey and Professor J. W. Bischoff, of Washington, 
D. C., led the singing, using the Bliss and Sankey book, 
and their own new “Crystal Songs.” A compe'itive 
examination was held on the last morning, and the papers, 
I am sure, will compare well with any ever presented at 
any gathering. The last few days were remarkable for a 
growing spiritual interest, and the encampment closed, not 
in frolic, but in a genuine, tender, blessed revival spirit. 
The Rev. H. H. Wells, the evangelist, preached with 
special reference to this on the last day: and the multi- 
tudes retvrued to their home and their work, fed, strength- 
ened, and quickened. 

The Lakeside Encampment was a decided success. It 
will be better next year. It remembered the Sabbath day 
to keep it holy, by keeping its gates shut to excursionists. 
It was the grandest Sabbath school meeting ever yet held 
in Ohio. 





HUDSON COUNTY, N. J. 


The Hudson County Sunday-school Association has 
become an important link in the chain of county auxiliaries 
of the New Jersey State Association. It deserves high 
praise for the unity, zeal, and progress it has secured to the 
Sunday-school work within its borders. This work is fully 
presented in a pamphlet recently issued, which contains 
sixty-four pages, arranged with unusual care. It gives 
the origin and object of the Association, its local auxiliaries, 
its officers, Sunday-school districts, an historical table of 
annual meetings, methods of working, officers’ reports, 
church directory, statistical schedules, and “The Annual 
Exhibit,” wherein is found a complete report furnished by 
the superintendents of every school in the county, specify- 
ing in detail the name, denomination, location, date of 
organization, hour of session, name and address of superin- 
tendent, membership, ordinary attendance, spiritual growth, 
condition and value of library, financial resources and out- 
lays, and answers to various important questions. This 
Exhibit is supplemented with a tabulated summary, show- 
ing the relative position of the county among the sister 
counties of the State. 

An interesting feature in this pamphlet is under the 
head “Gleanings Clustered,’ where, in seventeen solid 
pages, mention is made of facts and incidents con- 
cerning the schools and the work of the Association. An 
examination reveals that the Association, during the year, 
has held thirteen institutes, with an aggregate of forty- 
seven sessions; four superintendents’ sociables have been 
held, in which all the superintendents participated ; sixty- 
one Sunday-school sermons have been delivered ; six chil- 
dren’s mass-meetings and eight union prayer-meetings 
have been held; and Sunday-school parades and rallies 
have been arranged so as to take in the whole county. In 
the county 123 Protestant Sunday-schools are reported, 
with a seating capacity for about 35,000 children. There 
are children between five and sixteen years of age in the 
county, 41,102; children attending Protestant Sunday- 
schools, 22,780; attending Roman Catholic religious instruc- 
tion, 9,500; who do not attend anywhere, 8,800. Filty- 
five out of every hundred of population between five and 
sixteen years of age are found attending Protestant 
schools. There are enrolled in the county 597 officers; 
2150 teachers; 22,780 scholars; total, 25,527. 1,164 
scholars are over eighteen years of age; 9,014 are in the 
primary classes ; 2,009, out of 2,147 enrolled officers and 
teachers, are church-members ; 619 conversions are reported 
for the year, one school reporting 100, ten schools reporting 
marked revivals, and one school reporting one-halt its roll 
aschurch-members. The volumes in the libraries are fixed 
at 35,785; with an estimated value of $23,435; spent for 
new books during the year, $2,830. The schools raised a 
total of $24,478; of this amount, $5,835 was donated to 
mission work outside of the county. The schools spent for 
their support $18,643, costing, per scholar, eighty-one cents 
and a fraction. 

Eighty-eight of these schools use the International uni- 
form lessons; thirty-one use the blackboard in the general 
exercises; twenty-nine hold weekly teachers’-meeting 
to study the lesson; twenty-one close in summer; thirty- 
nine award prizes; eight have organized youths mission- 
ary societies; eight help to support their churches; while 
four only have all their current expenses paid out of the 
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church treasury. Four hold regular teachers’ prayer- 
meetings, and four hold regular scholars’ prayer-meetings. 
Twenty-four schools are missions; twenty-five are Ger- 
man; five are colored; one has been organized fifty years ; 
seven organized forty years ; eight organized thirty years ; 
twenty organized twenty years; twenty-nine organized 
ten years ; and eighteen organized over six years. Of the 
negative figures, it is noted that twenty-two schools never 
had any infant classes; thirteen have no libraries; forty- 
eight do not distribute any papers; fifty-one deaths have 
occurred during the year,—three officers, eleven teachers, 
and thirty-seven scholars. The denominational connec- 
tion of the schools is as follows: the Methodist Episcopal, 
twenty-four; Reformed, twenty-two; Episcopals, twenty ; 
Baptist, fourteen; Presbyterian, twelve ; Lutheran, six; 
German Baptist, four; German Evangelical Association, 
four; United Presbyterian, three; African Methodist Epis- 
copal, three ; Congregational, two; German Methodist Epis- 
copal, two; Reformed Episcopal, one; United Brethren, one ; 
Universalist, one ; Union, four. 





COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 


It has become the custom to close all the Sunday-school 
assemblies, congresses, etc., with a competitive examina- 
tion. Honorable mention, the privilege of membership in 
the Alumni, and a certificate of graduation, have been the 
rewards of success in these examinations prior to the 
recent gathering at Lake Bluff. Three prizes were there 
offered for those passing examination with the highest 
grades, The first prize was a gold medal, the second a 
Bagster Bible, and the third a copy of Smith’s “ Bible Dic- 
tionary.” To whom the prizes belong is not yet determined. 
The committee of award is making its examinations, and 
when the best papers are found, the names of their authors 
will be taken from the accompanying sealed envelopes, 
and the awards will be made. 

Over forty persons presented themselves for examina- 
tion at Lake Bluff. When the questions were distributed, 
five or six abandoned the effort. Thirty-six persevered. 
One of them, a lady, having begun at two o’clock, kept at 
her work until half past seven. As illustrative of what 
the examination involved, the list of questions used is here 
given : 

1. What other names are given to the volume usually 
called “the Holy Bible”? 

2. Write in order the books of the Bible. 
abbreviations may be used.) 

3. Into what classes are these books ordinarily divided? 

4. What was the Jewish classification of the Scriptures? 

5. To what classes do the following books belong: Job, 
Acts, Ezra, Numbers, Daniel, Revelations, James, Hosea. 

6. How many: probable writers were there of the Bible? 

7. What notable names were connected with the early 
history of the translation of the Bible into English ? 

8. State some prominent facts in the work of each of 
those translators. 

9. State five of the “first things” connected with the 
English Bible. 

10. Give some dates connected with the most important 
facts. 

11. Into what periods may we divide Bible history ? 

12. To which of these periods did the following persons 
belong: Enoch, Moses, Paul, David, Daniel, Jesus, Adam, 
Joshua, Lot, Samson, Ezra, Joseph, John, Meshach, 
Saul, Herod. 

13. In what years did the following events occur: Deluge, 
Exodus, Division, Ascension ? 

14. How many years between the close of Old Testa- 
ment history and the beginning of the New? 

15. Name five judges, five kings, and five prophets. 

16. Give the dates of St. Paul’s conversion and death. 

17. Give the year of the descent of the Holy Ghost. 

18 Give the date of the first capture of Jerusalem. 

19. Into what four districts are Bible lands divided ? 

20. In which of these is each of the following located: 
Eyypt, Armenia, Jerusalem, Tarsus, Rome, 
Haran, Damascus, Baby/on, Salonica? 

21. Name some Bible islands. 

‘22. Name some Bible mountains. 

23. Name some Bible rivers. 

24. Name some Bible seas. 

25. Draw an outline map of Palestine, locating Bethle- 
hem, Nazareth, Capernaum, Jericho, Joppa, Casarea, Jeru- 
salem. 

26. Name the evidences that the Bible is a divine book. 

27. Give the threefold argument based on its accept- 
ance, 

28. Give the argument from the contents and the 
character of the Bible. 

29. Give the threefold argument from the harmonies of 
the Bible. 
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30. Give the argument from the ad ptation of the Bible 
to the wants of man. 

31. What two other arguments may be given? 

32. Give a definition of the Sunday-school. 

33. What grades are desirable in a complete Sunday- 
school ? 

34. What should be included in a scheme of study for 
Sabbath schools ? 

35. What is the true relation of the Sunday-school to 
the home? 

36. What to the church? 

37. What is the pastor’s true relation to the school? 

38. State the principal duties of the superintendent. 

39. To whom is the Sunday-school teacher officially 
related ? 

40. What are the duties he owes to each? 

41. What is ¢act in teaching? 

42. What are the week-day duties of the teacher? 

43. What is*the true scope of a teacher’s-meeting ? 

44. State three things that the Sunday-school is not 
meant to be. 

45. Upon what general plan should a Sunday-school be 
organized ? 

46. Name some of the most valuable Aedps to Bible 
study. 

47. Give a general plan for the preparation of Sunday- 
school lessons. 

48. What is it to teach a Bible lesson? 

49. Specify some errors in form and manner of ques- 
tioning. 

50. What rules should we observe in the use of the 
Bible? 





SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


—By the latest statistics of the Southern Presbyterian 
church there are 66,624 scholars in its Sunday-schools. 


—The Executive Committee of the New York State 
Sunday-school Convention is selected from the eight judi- 
cial districts of the state. Three members represent each of 
these and look after the work in their own respective sections. 


—In the London Sunday School Chronicle is an account 
of a “ floral festival,” recently held at Christ Church, West- 
minster Bridge Road, London, the school of wiich the Rev. 
Newman Hall is pastor. Mr. Hall gave an account of the 
first year’s work in the new building, and he spoke very 
encouragingly of the activities of the people there, liken- 
ing the structure to “a hive of working bees.” He gave 
special prominence to the Sunday-school work of the 
church. 


—In the Smoky Mountains of North Carolina rises the 
beautiful Tuckaleechee which, entering Tennessee, flows 
through a lovely cove, in which three hundred children, 
almost as wild as mountain deer, are gathered into three 
Sunday-schools recently aided by a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union. They had only a few 
Testaments, and no other books until supplied by him. 
Below this cove is a denser settlement, where a few Pres- 
byterians have partly erected a place of worship. At this 
place there is a Union Sunday-school, very interesting, but 
destitute of books. Here, three or four years ago, the 
missionary found a cripple, a young man, crawling on his 
hands and knees over a mile to attend the Sunday-school. 
Since then he has trained a steer to be hitched to a wagon 
and to draw him to the school. He has become a Christian. 


Y. M. C. A. 


—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been very successfully maintaining gospel-tent 
services, Their working-point is at the corner of Ninth 
Avenue and Union Street, adjoining the Prospect Park 
Plaza. 

—The eighth annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of Pennsylvania will be held in Pitts- 
burgh, September 27-30. It bids fair to be a large and 
influential gathering, as there are one hundred and sixty of 
these organizations in the state, being one sixth of all the 
They are each entitled to 
three or more delegates according to their membership. 

—The Watchman gives this list of Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association meetings, which are now appointed : 


WORLD'S CONFERENCE. 
A. TAINO... maniniaunentlsteneciaiiacsah andi ta sbialaiaiend Fall of 1878. 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Oe eke SE Ss RN RE me 1879. 


STATE CONVENTIONS. 


Rien Fe nn oc ineiidedas antennas August 16-19. 
CRI, no ciccccncncnineuannbntinnssnd September 6-9. 
Connecticut, New Haven__..............---..- September 12-14. 
RE CON Tinie niin orenainicnlinsnineenninaindiriniia September 20 23. 
Pennsylvania, East Liberty_............------ September 27-30, 
Winanen, Tad Witte... onacccrccacecntnnantanin November 9-11. 
DO NR I avi siscnsciccnsanisisinccmiasla meena October 11-14, 





PERSONAL, 


—The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, is announced as 
another attraction of the Sunday-school Parliament at the 
Thousand Islands, He is to lecture on the evening of 
August 21, the opening day. 

—Colonel John M. Ray, of Indianapolis, well remembered 
by those who have attended the last. three national! Sun- 
day-school conventions, was in Philadelphia last week, 
and called at the office of The Sunday School Times. 


—The Rev. Dr. Wolcott Calkins, of Buffalo, gives notes 
on the International Lessons, in each Saturday's issue of 
the Commercial Advertiser of that city. They include “a 
free version of the text of the Sinaitic manuscript, with 
illustrations and practical thoughts. 


—This incident is reported of “a faithful Christian law- 
yer,” who died recently in Pittsburgh: “A cloth band had 
been stretched across the bed, a little above him, by hold- 
ing on to which he could turn himself more easily. As he 
reached toward it one day, he said, ‘I have somewhere 
read of Eastern herdsmen, who, when dying, grasp the tail 
of a cow, superstitiously expecting thus to be dragged over 
the river of death. I do not need that. I shall cross the 
dark river clinging to tLe garments of the Lord Jesus.’ ” 


—Concerning a copy of the Hebrew Bible long used by 
Professor Tayler Lewis, The New York Evangelist says : 


On a blank leaf there is written, in his distinct and beautiful 
handwriting, the following words:—This Hebrew Bible was pur- 
chased in 1829. Fora number of years it was read through twice 
a year, then once a year, and since repeatedly. Almost every 
difficult place has been made the subject of marginal or separate 
comment, every rare word noted, and every rare meaning pre- 
served in marginal signs. It is much disfigured, but a much 
studied, and to me a very preeious book, (Signed,) 


August 30, 1863, TAYLER Lewis. 


—Among the many pleasant reminiscences of the late 
Professor Tholuck made newly prominent, this is men- 
tioned by The Independent : 


A new student had come to the university, and some time after 
his arrival he called to see Professor Tholuck. After a while, the 
Professor asked him where he went to church. ‘Oh!” said he, 
“I do not attend preaching. Instead of confining myself to the 
four walls of a building, I go out into the green fields and under 
the lofty arches of the forest trees. I listen to the singing of the 
birds and the countless melodies of God's creatures, where every- 
thing that has breath praises the Lord.” The Professor allowed 
him to go on in this strain for a while, and when he had finished 
he quietly asked him: “ But what do you do when it rains?” 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


nn 


SCHAFF’S CREEDS OF CHRISTENDOM.* 


“Comparative theology’ was a term unknown to the 
divines of fifty years ago, and at the present time it is hardly 
familiar enough to be commonly found in cyclopaedias or 
library catalogues. Its study may be pursued in two differ- 
ent ways: first, by putting all the religions of the world on 
the same plane, and regarding them as interesting, though 
temporary, ethical systems; or, second, by starting outwith 
the belief that Christianity is the one religion of all time, and 
bringing to its illustration and propagation whatever advan- 
tages may be derived from the investigation of perishable 
faiths. The first is the method of Max Miiller and Moncure 
D. Conway ; the second of Dr. Philip Schaff and Dr. Roswell 
D. Hitchcock, to select two examples. In the present work, 
Dr. Schaff confines himself to the comparative study of Chris- 
tianity alone, as illustrated by the creeds which have been 
held by professing Chris iane, from the Pope to Edward 
Irving, from the Anglican to the Quaker. If the study of 
comparative theology in general is useful, and so we believe 
it to be under the gnidance of men emancipated from the 
bigotry of unbelief, there 1s no Jess advantage to be f und in 
the examination of the history of Christian symbols. The 
three stately volumes which Dr. Schaff has prepared will 
long remain a valuable treasury of reference. We hardly 
recall another American scholar, unless it be Dr. C. P. Kru h, 


so well fitted to edit a collection of creeds. Dr. Schaff is a 
man whose orthodox faith is sound, as measured by the stand- 
ards of his own denomination; and yet his liberality and 
fair-mindedness prevent him from being a narrow bigot. In 
the general subject of non-Protestant theology he is a master, 


apd that important department of his work receives thorough 
treatment at his hands. 

Dr. Schaff furnéshes, in addition to the creeds themselves, 
material aids in their study. The whole first volume is taken 
up with an elaborate history of creeds, in which the develop- 
ment of doctrine is traced from the days of the apostles to the 
present time. We have found this history very interesting 
reading. Now-a-days there is a general tendency among 





*Tue Creeps oy Cunistznvom; With a History and Critical Notes. 
Philip Schaff, D.D. 3 vols. 8vo. Cloth, $15.00. New York: 
arper & ers, 1877. 
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fone historians to consider the growth 
of a principle more important than the build- 
ing of a castle, and to watch the social life of 
a people more closely than the petty doings 
of their monarchs, In religious history it is 
imperatively necessary to trace the progress of 
ideas to their development in Inquisition or 
Reformation, in Westminster Confession or 

ivangelical Alliance ; and this Dr. Schaff does 
with impartiality and accuracy,—from a Prot- 
estant standpoint, of course, but without be 
ing blinded by prejudice. In early doctrinal 
history he furnishes plenty of information, but 
he is quite as careful to present the facts con- 
cerning very recent religious movements. The 
Reformed Episcopal Church, for instance, 
comes in for a place, and its doctrinal differ- 
ences from the Protestant Episcopal body are 
clearly stated. Non-evangelical creeds are 
omitted, though some mention 1s made of their 
leading points in the chapter on “ The Con- 
sensus and Dissensus of Creeds.” This omis- 
sion is to be regretted, though it is true that 
the creeds of the so-called liberal denomina- 
tions are few and undecisive, or in some cases 
entirely wanting. Wherever necessary, in the 
second and third volumes, the creeds are print- 
ed in their original languages, with accom- 
panying translations. Very full references to 
the literature of the various heads are pre- 
sented, and the illustrative notes are suffi- 
ciently numerous and clear. To theological 
libraries the work will be indispensable, and 
clergymen who can spare the money or the 
shelf-room will do well in buying it. We 
should commend the accuracy with which the 
volumes are printed; we have not noted a sin- 
gle typographical error. 





James R. Osgood & Co. will bring out the 
first volume of the Rev. Joseph Cook’s lec- 
tures, “ Biology” in September, and the 
second volume, “ Transcendentalism,” in No- 
vember. 


The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, who 
has lately returned after several years’ absence 
abroad, is writing a book on the education of 
American youth in foreign schools. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons will publish the volume at an 
early day. 


Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication “The Life of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward N. Kirk,” by the Rey. D. O. Mears. 
The volume will be a crown octavo, and con- 
tain portraits of Dr. Kirk in youth and old 
age, and a view of the American Chapel in 
Paris, 





So large a variety of maps of Paul's voyages 
is now offered to the public that no Sunday- 
school need be without one. As accurate and 
convenient a cheap map of this sort as we 
have yet seen is published by Logan D. Dam- 
eron, 415 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
It is on clear white paper, with colored lines 
showing the different journeyings of the apostle. 
Its size is 30x40 inches; and it is sent postpaid 
by mail for $1.25. 


In referring, recently, to Dr. Fish's “ Bible 
Lands Illustrated,” we spoke of the maps as 
overcrowded and poorly executed. We are 
informed that two of the larger maps which 
were thus unsatisfactory have been changed 
in later editions of the work, and we are re- 
minded that a special feature of the volume 
is the many smaller local maps against which 
our exception does not rest. The book is 
certainly most warmly commended by those 
who have used it. It can be obtained directly 
from the author, the Rey. Dr. H. C. Fish, 
Newark, N. J. 

Poor Dr. Samuel Peters! It is nearly a 
century since he published a series of false- 
hoods and forgeries about New England and 


its people, under the name of a “ General » 


History of Connecticut.” It was in that 
volume that the mythical “Blue Laws” ap- 
peared, His slanders have lived, but his per- 
sonal memory had almost: reached a desired 
oblivion. Now, however, one of his ungrate- 
ful descendants proposes to bring up anew 





the story of the old man and his works, and 
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with the aid of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. is 
bringing to the light this memorial volume 
with its old-time inscription re-cut in fresh 
distinctness, ‘‘ Here lies Samuel Peters.” 


There is so much of the poet in the Rev. 
Dr. Augustus R. Thompson, of Brooklyn, that 
now and then a sermon of his is a perfect 
prose-poem. His recently published sermon, 
“The Courage of Faith,” in memory of the 
Rey. Henry Robertson Dickson, is a good 
illustration of his more attractive style. It 
tells, in such elegant diction, and with such a 
rhythmical flow, of the beauties of the Book of 
Psalms as the inspired utterance of the great 
heart of redeemed humanity, and it portrays 
with such vividness and discrimination the 
character and work of a model minister of 
Christ, that it is an exceptionally delightful 
discourse even to the reader who was unac- 
quainted with the subject of the memorial. 


Apropos of Mr. Bayard Taylor's recent 
remarks, and those of a few others, on the 
small pecuniary remuneration that even the 
best authors receive, The Independent has 
the following sensible comment: 

We do not see why literature has any claims on 
charity, any more than dairy-farming or log- 
driving. People read: they demand books; 
writers produce them; and, on the whole, they 
get very good pay for them, Our best authors 
may not make so much as Scott and Byron did, 
in an exceptional time; but their incomes are 
respectable where they are not princely, ‘“ Yes,” 
says the despondent writer; ‘‘but how do their 
incomes compare with those of lawyers like 
Evarts or Field?” From the nature of things, 
the legal profession is the best paid of all; but it 
by no means follows that a great author mast be 
a great lawyer. Lowell was not, nor Bryant; and 
it is very likely that, had they kept their law 
offices open, their incomes would have been slen- 
derer than have been their literary revenues. 
An author of the first rank can easily make from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year, even at the present time. 
In the case of younger writers, the state of things 
is better, rather than worse. A young profes- 
sional man spends three years of post-graduate 
study before he begins to work at all; and law 
offices in this city are full of clerks, college grad- 
uates, and LL.B.’s., who are glad to make $10 a 
week. The college graduate who enters the office 
of a daily paper as reporter, is very unlucky if he 
does not make this sum at the very first. In 
other words, journalism is a profession which 
pays its students, as well as its practitioners. Its 
ultimate possibilities of wealth are less; but we 
are greatly mistaken if the average pay of news- 
paper men and authors deserving the name is not 
as large as that of persons engaged in other pur- 
suits. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Sag books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head. The interests of our ers will guide 
us in making further notice.) 


Samvet Brout anp Company. By M. Victor Cher- 
buliez, (Colleetion of Foreign Authors, No. 1.) 
16mo, pp. 271. Paper, 60 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger.) 


Virtace Improvements AND Farm Vinraces. By 
George E, Waring, Jr. With Diagrams, 16mo, 
pp 200, Cloth, $1.25. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Asia Minor anv Tue Caucasus. By Sir Randal 
Roberts. With Maps. 16mo, pp. 95: Cloth, 50 


cents. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co, (Clax- 
ton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 
Favorite Poems. By hg ge Klugeley. (Vest- 


Pocket Series.) 32mo, Cloth, 50 cents 
Boston: James R. Ongoud & & Co. “(Claxton, Rem- 
sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Tae Lure or Curist. By ad ' a Farrar, D.D. Tilus- 
trated. Parts 9, 10, 11, he Paper, 25 
cents each, New York: Cassel Petter & Galpin; 

E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A Primer or Greex Lirerature. By Eugene Law- 
rence. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo0, pp 142. wr 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B 
Lippincott & Co.) 


A Prier or Lat Literature. By Eugene Law- 
rence. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 160, Paper, 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


Joun Lescu. By John Brown, M.D. 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 96. 
James R. 0: 
Haffel finger.) 


Perer tHe Great. By John Lothrop Motley. (Half- 
Hour Series.) 42mo, pp. 106, Paper, 25 cents, 
New York: Harper s 3rothers. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co,) 


Percey anp THE Prorpner. By Wilkie Collins. (Half- 
Hour Series) 82mo, pp. 117. Paper, 20 cents. 
New Yor... Harper & Brothers. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 


Kare Crovuin's Dowry. 


(Vest-Pocket 
Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: 
& Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


(Half-Hour Series.) pemo, Bee’ 73. ai r, 15 cents, 
vow aa Harper & Brothers . Lippincott 
& Co. 





Mavp. By Alfred Tennyson. (esses Series.) 
32mo, pp. 92, Cloth, 50 cents, ton: James R. 
Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Swaxrspeare’s Sonnets. (Vest-Pocket Series.) wos 
pp. 97. Cloth, 50 eents. Boston: James 
good & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Turer Features. A Novel. By William Black. 
12mo, pp. 323. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. (J, B. L ippincott & Co.) 


Scnoor. oy — By George W. Cox, M.A. 
16mo, pp. : Cloth. New York: Harper & 
Brothe1 rs, ie "8, Lippincott & Co.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 





ATTENTION is called to the advertise- 
ment of Dr. Shears’s long-established home 
school for boys, at New Haven, Conn. 
Among the warm commendations of this 
school are some that appeared in prominent 
journals more than twenty years ago. 

A Rare Cnance.—“ Other People’s Chil- 
dren,” the sequel to that remarkable book, 
“Helen’s Babies,” is offered free in another 
column, See Mr. M. T. Richardson’s ad- 
vertisement headed “ A Premium for Every- 
body,” and send for one of the most delight- 
ful books of the season. 

THE favorite and pleasant remedy: for 
coughs, colds, hoarseness, etc., is Spencer’s 
CHLORAMINE Pastinues. Sold by drug- 
gists. Principal depot, 107 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents for 
sample box Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 

THE young ladies’ home school of Mrs. 
Bogardus is situated in the most attractive 
portion of West Philadelphia. Should any 
one who receives a circular from this school 
care to write to either of the well-known 
persons therein referred to, we are sure that 
a most hearty commendation would be the 
answer. 


—e 


Onz of the best books, of a popular char- 
acter, says The Sunday School Times, giving 
a full history of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, their 
authors, time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, etc., is the Com- 
panion to the Bible, by the American Tract 
Society, New York, Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Swampscott.—The Christian friends who 
spent a few days in the study of the word at 
this place last summer, will doubtless be 
glad to learn that the very interesting Bible 
reading on the second coming of the Lord, 
by Dr. James H. Brookes, of St. Louis, has 
been published in a very attractive little 
volume of seventy-nine pages, with an Intro- 
duction by George C. Needham and Hénry 
Moorhouse. Price, 25 cents. Address the 
publisher, Edward A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Ill. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 











Be ag Sprines In Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
describing its Turkish, Russian, ‘and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on epplication. js 
Lung, Female, and Chronic D 


MODERN PALESTINE, SIZE 21232 INCHES. 


Bank Note Edition in Envelope, + $ .75 
Plate Paper papertube, « ‘ 
Plate Paper, cloth lir oft on Roliers, «+ 1.25 
Bank Note, in cloth cover, book form, Pe 
Bank Note, in morocco case, - 


NEW TESTAMENT PALESTINE, size 13221. 
JOURNEY< OF APOSTLE PAUL, SIZE 12X21. 


Both ore in cloth; Bookform, + «+ 50 
Either in Envelope, ok ae 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
52 Madison Street, CHICAGO, 
Alexander McConnell, Depositary. 


Maps of other Publishers and Sabbath School 
Supplies efail kinds furnished at lowest prices. 


LADIES! 


SEND TO YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE OF 


PYLE’S O K SOAP, 


And thus inform yourselves of its utility and econ- 
omy in the laundry and bath. Positively no humbug. 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New York. 


SAV ACS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 

Money raised easily for S. 8. and Church work by 
using tais pox. Superintendents and Pastors en- 
dorse it in highest terms, and “ would not be with- 


out them.” 
30m SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 
nods Be; No Wo. a Nos, $00 e egeanedlbnapdi 
0. eo. 0. 
W. SMITH, a5 Clark 3t Chicago, Ill. 











RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 


— Cc, o — Bae gs = oy all 2 ae paid. No 
Address 
TREAT WESTERN euN “WORKS. XS, Pilisburgh, Pa. 





BARLOWS | 2 FAMILY eee. 
mati a AM TBERGER, Propr., 





233 Noth Second St., Phils. Pa 








EDUCATIONAL. 





OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Pre ry depart- 
ments. Blcetive studies. Admits expen. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 


Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, end ing 
brary fees only $27 a year. 1100 students last 
For circulars address J. B. T. . B. T. Marsh, Sec., Ober! nO. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the ea management. Full corps of first- 
class t Exp low. Class instruction or 
private lessons, as preferred. As a home for stu- 
dents, Oberlin is unsu for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and religious and intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 


OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, NORWICH, CONN. 
MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES, Principal. 
Here mts may feel sure that they can find a 
School Home for their children, where to ¢ hristian 
culture is united a most thorougu training in all 
that goes to make an earnest woman. Course 
adapted to the needs of each pupil. Accomplished 
texchers in the several departments of music, lan- 
guages, drawing, and painting. Terms, $40 per 
annum, School commences Se eptember 47. 











ABOR COLLEGE, 


TABOR, IOWA, 
Full Classical and Scientific courses of study. 
Under retigious infinences, Without the tempta- 
tions of drinking-saloons, Four years’ tuition for 
$50. Table board, $2.50 per week. Room-rent 25 to 
60 cents Tuition free to children of active minis- 
ters who desire it. Fall term begins Septemver 4, 
For circulars address 
Pres. WM. M. BROOKS, Tabor, lowa. 


ISS SALISBURY'’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

Pittsfield, Mass, Fall term begins September 18, 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care, 
The school offers a pleasant, healthtul home, 
thorough instruction in the common and higher 
Erglish studies, and excelient advantages in 
French, German, and music. Circulars sent on 
application, 








ANSVILLE HYGIENIC SEMINARY, N. Y. 

Young persons of either sex, broken down by 
study, weakly, or predisposed to disease, regain 
health under prenertes studies. 2 resident physi- 
cians. 13 t h ics, science, commerce, 
art, music. 8, H. Goodyear, AM., Prin, 














‘My Picture Lesson’ 


18 A FOUR PAGE 
Weekly paper with the International Lesson told in 
ictures and stories for the little children. Oni 
13.00 for one hundred copies forayear. “The chil- 
dren are delighted with it.” “Nothing better for 
infant classes.” Specimen copy free. Address 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 


11 Bible House, New York. 





YOLORED SILK GLOVRS, 1l0c, PAIR. 

/ Pink, Blue, and Cardinal Hose, 12)4c. 
French Silk Imitation Rib’d Hos-, 25e. 
Beautiful Hamburg Edging, 5, 8. 12\4 4 to 25e, 
Fine soft Wool Flannel, 1244, is, 25, 600, 

Table Linens, double width, 31, 50 to Tic, 
Pearl Shirt and Dress Buttons, ’2, 1234, 25 to 50. 


OWEN EVANS’ Cheap Score, 


128 NORTH EIGHTH STREET 


, door bel, Cherry 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY. We offer our i Soemanes 
stock of Books at much less than our ir prices. 
If you want ANY books, send list to us for estimate. 

N, TIBBALS & SONS, %© 
37 Park Row, New York, 














REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Boarding School for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS, 


ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
\ and Children reopens September 19. Eight 
upils received into the family Address care of 
b Pe RAZER SMITH, West C hester, | Pa. 











OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, Terrace Place, Norwalk, Conn. Best 
advantages for a thorough education. Will reopen 

September 12, For circulars, address 
MRS. J. L. HARL EM, Principal 


HE SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, 1 Sylvan Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., Rey. Dr. Shears, Ree tor, offers 
to six boys, 6 to 11 years old, its advantages well 
known 24 years, Now open, See reference circulars. 





ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. 
Family Schvol. For particulars address 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Small 








ORRISTOWN, N. J., Boarding School for Boys 
\ Thirty miles from N.Y, Rey. S. N. Howell, A.M, 





EW BRITAIN (Conn. 3, SEMINARY for Young 
CAMP, Principal, 


Ladies, Address D, N 
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—————*ig father had gone to his chair he 


‘igs, and was angry till the father 
dit. This scene was re- 





EDUCATIONAL. 
Mr. Bayard Taylor 


parents the Academy of Mr. Swithin C Shortlidge.”’ 

This Aeademy for Young Men and Boys is twelve 
miles by rail from Philadelphia, $260 a school year 
for boarding, a gas, schooling, books, ete. 
Payable quarterly. o extra charges. Open all 
summer. Students admitted at any time. cial 
individual and elass instruetion for advanced and 
backward pupils. Ten instructors, two graduates 
of Yale College. For picture of building. gymna- 
sium, and circular, address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE (Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa. (Me- 
dia has seven churches and a temperance charter.) 


ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA'S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For Young Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive grounds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough education, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home. 

For circulars, address the Principal. 


‘¢7IYHE HILL” SCHOOL. Preparatory 


to College and University. Pottstown, 

Pa. Thorough and critieal preparation for college. 

Superior location, — gymnasium, library. 
Careful supervision and home culture. 

JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., Principal. 

References.—President Porter, Yale; President 

Cattell, Lafayette; President McCosh, Princeton: 

Justice Strong, U.8. Supreme Court, 











< a YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., 0. 
Will commence its forty-sixth year September 13. 
Complete in all its departments. Preparatory, Colle- 
sxiste, Normal, Music, and Painting. Number 
limited; terms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
ministers and deceased soldiers. French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D. SHEPARDSON, D.D. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Dela- 
bk) ware Co., 10 miles from Phila., Pa.), under care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who pursue the same courses of study and 
receive the same degrees. Total expenses, includ- 
ing tuition, board, washing, use o books, etc., $350 a 
year. Noextracharges For catalogue giving full 
particulars as to courses of study, etc., address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President 





OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

T he twenty-erghth annual session begins on Thours- 
day, September 13, 1877. Situated on Pnila. and 
Reading R. R., cary, miles from Philadelphia. 
Limited in number, For e¢-talogues a: ply to 

GEO. G, BUTLER, .A.M., Principal. 





OUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


HIGHLAND HALL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Next session will begin September 20, 1877. Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed. Terms mode:ate. Apply for 
catalogues to EDW. P. WESTON, President. 





T ASELL SEMINARY 
i FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, 
(near Boston), Mass. An attractive home; 
board; special care of health, manners and morais 
of growing girls. Number limited. Full last year. 
Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MERICAN KIN.’/ERGARTEN ayn NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 44 East 43d Street, near Madison 
Avenue, New York. 18th year begins September 
25th. Miss E. M. Cor, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and beautiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 





ROOKS SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Established 1871. Opens 
Sept. 19th. Reference, Rey. F. B. Wheeler, D.D., 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. Particulars and other 
references sent on application. 





ee W. SIGLAR’S Boarding School will re- 
open Sept. 11. Preparation of boys for Col- 
lege a specialty; boys under fourteen years of age 
preferred. For circulars address Principal, New- 
burgh, New York. 


TH year of Treemount Seminary, Norristown, 
Pa., begins Sept. 11. College, Preparatory and 
“clectic courses. For circulars, address John W. 
Loch, Ph.D., Prin. 








EV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 


CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N.Y. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circulars address the principal, 
MISS EMILY NELSON. 


EW ENG. CONSERVATORY of MUSIC,16,000 pu- 
1X pils since 1867. 75 eminent instructors. 115 hours’ 
instruction for $15. Musical, Literary, and Art 
courses. 4 terms a year. Address E. OURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 





\ EST PENNA. CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes. New building for ladies. Open grate 
in eachroom. Address, 
JONATHAN JONES, A. M. Mt. Pleasant, Pa, 
INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 








| ery me ACADEMY, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
[\ Fits for the best colleges and scientific schools. 
Commences Sept, 6. George H. Taylor, A. M., Prin, 


i & 
(eight years Classical I | 
Andover, Mass.) nstructor Phillips Academy, 








Pen KILL(N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
for Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details, 








CHOOL FOR BOYY,8° amused the boy 
‘her in pretended 


PITTSF1E2nciliation. 


L 

The next school year of Messrs. Reid amg on 
cher’s Family School for boys will begin We 
day, September 12%, 1877. 

Mr. Reid was for nearly twenty years one of the 

rincipals of the well-known “Edwards Place 

chool ” in Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. Vaucher was for 
six years a teacher in the same school. They refer 
with confidence to any of the friends and patrons of 
thet school for an opinion of their fitness to pro- 
vide thorough instruction in conjunction with the 
attractions of a comfortable and well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. 

Pupils fitted for our principal colleges, for West 
Point or the Naval Academy, or for practical busi- 
ness pursuits. : 

Among other references, the principals name Ex- 
Presidents Theodore D. Woolsey and Mark Ho 
kins, Chancellor Howard Crosby, Presidents D. C. 
Gilman and Paul Chadbourne, Professors Henry W. 
Longfellow and W.S. Tyler, Senator David Davis, 
of Illinois, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, of Pennsylvania 
and the Rev. Henry Clay ,Trumbull, editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 


For circulars, address either of the Principals, 
JARED REID, JR. JAMES VAUCHER, 





ILLISTON SEMINARY, 
WwW AT EASTHAMPTON. MASS., 18 miles north of 
Springfield by rail, prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific schools in two co-ordinate de 
ments—Classical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 
ear. Ten instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. 
Table board from $8 to $5.50. Rooms from $2.50 to 
$0.41 per week. A first-class gymnasium attached. 
The 37th Fey begins Sept. 13. Examinations, 
Sept. 11 and 12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 
uired. For catalogues addresag JAMES MORRIS 
HITON, Ph. D., Principal. 


HICAGO 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 
The Fall Session of this Institution will com- 
on Tuesday, September 11, 1877. i ae 
ticulars address the President, G. THAYER, Chi- 


cago Female College, Mo Park, Cook Co., IIl.; 
or at 77 Madison Street, Chicago. : 











IGHER EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings, Eight De ments, Twenty- 
three Teachers. Ten Teachers in the Conservatory 
of Musie connected with the College. Charges less 
than any school in the United States affording equal 
advantages and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept. 5th. Send to Rey. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


Affordss uperior advantages in regular and eclec- 
tie studies, Music and Art, and is both a first-class Col- 
lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 
eee students not under fourteen years of age. 
} t. 
.D., 





harges very moderate. Next session wLE Se 
Send for a catalogue to Rey. A. W. CO ES, 
Pres’t., Elmira, N. Y. 





\ \ TOODSTOCK ACADEMY. 


An English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Fall term begins August 29. Location un- 
surpassed for healthfulness and beauty of scenery. 
A limited number of boys received into the same 
family with the Principal, under his constant care, 
For terms, etc., address C. F, W. HUBBARD, Prin- 
cipal, Woodstock, Conn. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY 

For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors ot Elocu- 

tion, Actors; and for general culture. Next term 

October 10. For circulars, address PRO- 

F R LEWIS B. MONROE, 

. 20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








ANNETT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, BOSTON, MASS. 
The 24th year will begin Wednesday, Sept. 26, 
1877. For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. 
_. Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
ass. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres’t. Best and largest 
building ofits class. Instruction thorough. Grants 
degrees to ladies, prepares young men for college. 
Send for Catalogue. 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. N. H, Egleston, with competent assistance, 


esc e of the education of a few boys at his 
home in iamsto’ Mass. 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 





ARKESBURG INSTITUTE, for Boys, on 

Pa. R. R., 44 miles from Phila. Terms mod- 
erate. No extras. Preparation for College or 
Business. Rev. J. L. Landis. 





IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, even aehe School for Boys, 
Classical, Commercial, Military: in each best. 
See Prospectus. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Best advantages for a thorough education. For 
circulars, address, 


» MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Address REV. W. T. WYLIE, President. 





joss by the Portugese at Macao (derived 


from their word dios, or God, and corrupted 
in his mouth to joss), and so he summarily 
called incense sticks God's sticks, as the 
phrase most likely to be understood. On 
the same — he calls a temple a joss 
house ; the Sabbath a joss day; foreign or 
or native priests, joss man; and worship of 
my kind, joss pidgin. All these words he 
institees to be English, and therefore | 
without the'@ Clearly understood by the 
means of collecti sticks are usually made 





For the above-statea .nf bamboo, which are | 
stage, 6 cents. - , 
¢ Pamphleta and information’? Of sawdust and 
GRATUITOUSLY. : 


an kim 
HEADQUARTERS rox SCHOOL f, kind are 


IN ¢ 
TESWORTH PINCKNEY. "*grant 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ~n 
AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 
a to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions. Send stamp for —— form. 

The School Gazette, interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to mt. Send for 


imen co 
UNION SQUARE (4th 


ve. side), few York. 


American and Foreign 
TEACHERS AGENCY, 


23 Union Square(Broadway side), New York, 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academies 

ona Boarding Schools, Professors, Tutors, and 

: - ; gives information of good Schools to 
‘arents. 


Twelve years’ successful experience in the 
management of “The American School Institute.” 
affords superior facilities for meeting “et demand. 

For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 








ORGAN PARK MILITARY ACADEMY, 


Capt. Ed. N. Kirk Talcott, 
Henry T. Wright, A.M., 
Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 

education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 
For full information and catalogue address 
CAPT: ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co. Il. 


STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The fall poten, & hee well-known school will 
open 

Mead with room and light only $175, for the 
school year. Tuition in English course, $20 to $36 
pot nen ovhiunie, French, Painting, et also a 
pote Sond for gue. 
REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 

REV. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

ForCle en, La Teachers, Business Me 
and all caen ot advanced Students. Attention to 
Sonsemenite, Sees , Vocal Culture, Reading and 
Recitation. C ertarea Marah, 1875, Grants Diplomas. 
Both sexes admitted. {Summer term opens July 2d. 

dents entered at anytime. Dayand Evening 
lasses.) Send for Catalogue. 


J. W. AE, A.M., 


LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 

town, N. J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 

oO on Tuesday, Se ber 4th. Within five miles 

of the Blue Ridge, its situation is ue and 

as. The instruction is careful and thorough; 
the building is supplied with pure water, and h 

by steam. The government is as mild as is compati- 

e with efficiency, and the table is well ke 
H. D. GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, 
Blairstown, New Jersey. 


} Associate Principals. 











From Advertisers. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Euxhititor of Stereopticons.— 

15, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertising in The Sunday School Times has been the 
Most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me | had found a medium of the — value, 

lar z‘ad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tixements which are intended to deceive 7 —— 
that cannot possibly be made gvod, an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters 4 Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, &c., 40 East 14th Street, New York,—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.] . 

uve take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 


the 4m, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of theset We use. 


them is worti-north Pinckney, Proprie Pinek- 
other stories, sk Schools and Teachers, % Union 
authors, and two bun. 

artists, make it the mm. 

cheapest book of the season: Reson Gee Be 
BOSTON, D. LOTHROP & CO., an, I think I 


—_—_—- Say EGRET TPs “ers from 
A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL” 
By Rev. Chas. E. Knox, 
Author of David the King.” 


From Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York: 

“T take great pleasure in expressing my very high 
estimate of the work, ‘A Year with St. Paul.’ I have 
had occasion to examine it with care as com 
with other works upon the same subject. and it has 
given me ——- see the skill with which he has 
condensed within a short compass all the impor- 
tant results of recent scholarship upon this interest- 
ing subject. The work is so perspicuously arran 
and so pleasantly written as to make it interestin 
to the general reader, whilst its value as a text-boo 
is secured, I cannot imagine a pl t 
— to teach a Bible class upon the plan of this 
work.” 

The subjects run parallel with the New Testament 
subjects of the International Series for 1876 and for 
1877. 





A.D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., Publishers. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 


The attention of all who are trying to 
RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 
Is dittuced to the series of 


“Craded Singers,” 


By 0, BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 


from 
PRIMARY AND JUVENILE TO HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ADULT CLASSES. 
Price, No. 1, 25 ets.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No.3, 75 cta,: 
No. 4, $1.00. Specimen pages sent on application. 


Curriculum, GEORGE F., Model Organ. 
$3.00, | ROOT’S | $2.50. 
They lead all other works of the kind. Pupils 


and teachers = them for reasons which none 
who examine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
For $1.50, gives more sn music than ceuld be 
beught for ten times that sum in any other way. 
Every number contains thirty-two large of 
first-class resding-matter and new music. Choice 
of five elegant premiums given to every sub- 
scriber. Send stamp for sample and full particulars. 
&@ Have you heard of the new “Visrror Avto 
Mvsic Axsum,” which is being presented to Visitor 
readers? Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 











A new edition (the sixth) of C. H. MOS 





HOWLAND SCHOOL 


For Advanced Educatica of Young Women at 


YNION SPRINGS Sy "iS yours 
‘ as @ ution. Pre- 


para and collegiate Seema. Send for cir- 
cn, Peake HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
A.M. Vice-Presi M. ANNA WYTHE. 


NOTES cn the books of Genesis, Exodus, 





Leviticus, and Numbers, has just been issued. 


The demand for these books is now larger 


than ever. They are not critical commen- 
taries, but, as the title indicates, “‘ Notes,” set- 


ting forth most simply and clearly, in type 











RITTENHOUSE ACADEMY 
For Young Men and Boys, N. E. Cor. Chestnut and 
pons 8ts., —, a oe of pu ~ 

oro reparation for or ness. 
term — : 10th. Scholars received the week 
previous. L. BARROWS, A. M., DeB. K. LUDWIG‘ 
A. M., Principals§ 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences August 28. For circulars and 
admission apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Evincteel, 
Bradford, Mass. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 

and Commercial College. Founded 1892. A Sea 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from’ 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address the 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 

INDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY for 
L iris, at Litiz, Lancaster Co.. Pa. Founded 1794. 
inliesting Course “Harvard Unigersity Prelimi- 
nary Examinations for Women.” Rev. H, A, Bricken- 
stein, Principal. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. —— plan. The twenty-third year will 











HE MISSES NOTT’S 
English and French Family School for Young 
ies, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 
Re-opens Sept. 24th. For Circulars, apply as above. 





RS. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 

bonny _—_ 19, 1877. For circulars, apply to the 

— at her residence, 3511 Hamilton Street, 
Philadel phia. 


mber 5, 1877. Board, Tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 

Send for catalogue to 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


ORMAL INSTITUTE—At East Greenwich, R. I. 
A seaside summer school for teachers and pu- 
pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and musi- 
cal Courses. July 22to August 25. Terms moderate, 
For circulars address E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, 








and shadow, the gospel in the Old Testament. 

Letters from all parts endorse and com- 
mend them. 

MR. D. L. MOODY says of these 
“Notes: ” 

“They have been to me a very key to the 
Scriptures.” 

Maj. D. W. WHITTLE says: 

“Under God they have blessed me more 
than any books, outside of the Bible itself, 
that I have ever read, and have led me toa 
love of the Bible that is proving an unfailing 
source ot profit.” 
~ The notes on each book are complete in one 
volume. 
Price, $1.00 per vol., or $3.50 per set of 4 
vols. 
Sent post free to any address on receipt of 
oeian 
~ F. HW. REVELL, Publisher, 148 and 
150 Madison Street. CHICAGO, 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 








first-class historians to consider the growth 
of a principle more important than the build- 
ing of a castle, and to watch the social life of 
a people more closely than the petty doings 
of their monarchs. In religious history it is 
imperatively necessary to trace the progress of 
ideas to their development in Inquisition or 
Reformation, in Westminster Confession or 
Evangelical Alliance ; and this Dr. Schaff does 
with impartiality and accuracy,—from a Prot- 
estant standpoint, of course, but without be 

ing blinded by prejudice. In early doctrinal 
history he furnishes plenty of information, but 
he is quite as careful to present the facts con- 
cerning very recent religious movements. The 
Reformed Episcopal Church, for instance, 
comes in for a place, and its doctrinal differ- 
ences from the Protestant Episcopal body are 
clearly stated. Non-evangelical creeds are 
omitted, though some mention 1s made of their 
leading points in the chapter on “ The Con- 
sensus and Dissensus of Creeds.”” This omis- 
sion is to be regretted, though it is true that 
the creeds of the so-called liberal denomina- 
tions are few and undecisive, or in some cases 
entirely wanting. Wherever necessary, in the 
second and third volumes, the creeds are print- 
ed in their original languages, with accom- 
panying translations. Very full references to 
the literature of the various heads are pre- 
sented, and the illustrative notes are suffi- 
ciently numerous and clear. To theological 
libraries the work will be indispensable, and 
clergymen who can spare the money or the 
shelf-room will do well in buying it. We 
should commend the accuracy with which the 
volumes are printed; we have not noted a sin- 
gle typographical error. 





James R. Osgood & Co. will bring out the 
first volame of the Rev. Joseph Cook's lec- 
tures, “Biology” in September, and the 
second volume, “ Transcendentalism,” in No- 
vember. 


The Rev. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, who 
has lately returned after several years’ absence 
abroad, is writing a book on the education of 
American youth in foreign schools. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons will publish the volume at an 
early day. 

Lockwood, Brooks, & Co. have nearly ready 
for publication ‘The Life of the Rev. Dr. 
Edward N. Kirk,” by the Rev. D. O. Mears. 
The volume will be a crown octavo, and con- 
tain portraits of Dr. Kirk in youth and old 
age, and a view of the American Chapel in 
Paris. 

So large a variety of maps of Paul's voyages 
is now offered to the public that no Sunday- 
school need be without one. As accurate and 
convenient a cheap map of this sort as we 
have yet seen is published by Logan D. Dam- 
eron, 415 North Sixth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
It is on clear white paper, with colored lines 
showing the different journeyings of the apostle. 
Its size is 30x40 inches, and it is sent postpaid 
by mail for $1.25. 

In referring, recently, to Dr. Fish’s “ Bible 
Lands Illustrated,” we spoke of the maps as 
overcrowded and poorly executed. We are 
informed that two of the larger maps which 
were thus unsatisfactory have been changed 
in later editions of the work, and we are re- 
minded that a special feature of the volume 
is the many smaller local maps against which 
our exception does not rest. The book is 
certainly most warmly commended by those 
who have used it, It can be obtained directly 
from the author, the Rey. Dr. H. C. Fish, 
Newark, N. J. 

Poor Dr. Samuel Peters! It is nearly a 
century since he published a series of false- 
hoods and forgeries about New England and 
its people, under the name of a “ General 
History of Connecticut.” It was in that 
volume that the mythical “Blue Laws” ap- 
peared. His slanders have lived, but his per- 
sonal memory had almost: reached a desired 
oblivion, Now, however, one of his ungrate- 
ful descendants proposes to bring up anew 
the story of the old man and his works, and 


with the aid of Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. is 
bringing to the light this memorial volume 
with its old-time inscription re-cut in fresh 
distinctness, ‘‘ Here lies Samuel Peters.” 


There is so much of the poet in the Rev. 
Dr. Augustus R. Thompson, of Brooklyn, that 
now and then a sermon of his is a perfect 
prose-poem. His recently published sermon, 
“The Courage of Faith,” in memory of the 
Rey. Henry Robertson Dickson, is a good 
illustration of his more attractive style. It 
tells, in such elegant diction, and with such a 
rhythmical flow, of the beauties of the Book of 
Psalms as the inspired utterance of the great 
heart of redeemed humanity, and it portrays 
with such vividness and discrimination the 
character and work of a model minister of 
Christ, that it is an exceptionally delightful 
discourse even to the reader who was unac- 
quainted with the subject of the memorial. 


Apropos of Mr. Bayard Taylor’s recent 
remarks, and those of a few others, on the 
small pecuniary remuneration that even the 
best authors receive, The Independent has 
the following sensible comment: 

We do not see why literature has any claims on 
charity, any more than dairy-farming or log- 
driving. People read: they demand books; 
writers produce them; and, on the whole, they 
get very good pay for them, Our best authors 
may not make so much as Scott and Byron did, 
in an exceptional time; but their incomes are 
respectable where they are not princely, ‘“ Yes,” 
says the despondent writer; ‘but how do their 
incomes compare with those of lawyers like 
Evarts or Field?” From the nature of things, 
the legal profession is the best paid of all; but it 
by no means follows that a great author mast be 
a great lawyer. Lowell was not, nor Bryant; and 
it is very likely that, had they kept their law 
offices open, their incomes would have been slen- 
derer than have been their literary revenues. 
An author of the first rank can easily make from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year, even at the present time. 
In the case of younger writers, the state of things 
is better, rather than worse. A young profes- 
sional man spends three years of post-graduate 
study before he begins to work at all; and law 
offices in this city are full of clerks, college grad- 
uates, and LL.B.’s., who are glad to make $10 a 
week, The college graduate who enters the office 
of a daily paper as reporter, is very unlucky if he 
does not make this sum at the very first. In 
other words, journalism is a profession which 
pays its students, as well as its practitioners. Its 
ultimate possibilities of wealth are less; but we 
are greatly mistaken if the average pay of news- 
paper men and authors deserving the name is not 
as large as that of persons engaged in other pur- 
suits, 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


og books received will be promptly noticed under 
this head, The interests of our ers will guide 
us in making further notice.] 


Samvuet Bront anp Company. By M. Victor Cher- 
buliez. (Colleetion of Foreign Authors, No, 1.) 
16mo, pp. 271. Paper, 60 cents. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffel- 
finger.) 


Vittace Improvements AND Farm Vintages. By 
George E, Waring, Jr. With Diagrams. 16mo, 
pp 200, Cloth, $1.25. Boston: James R. Osgood 
& Co, (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Asta Minor anp Tae Cavcasus. By Sir Randal 
Roberts. With Maps. l6mo, pp. 95: Cloth, 50 
eents. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. (Clax- 
ton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 

Favorrre Poems. By Charles Kingsley. (Vest- 
Pocket Series.) 32mo, pp. 96. Cloth, 50 cents 

Boston: James R. Ougoed & Co. (Claxton, Rem- 

sen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Tae Ltrs or Curist. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. Illus- 
trated. Parts 9, 10, Ll, 12, uarto, Paper, 25 
cents each. New York: Cassell, Petter & Galpin; 
E, P. Datton & Co. 


A Paier or Greex Lirerature. By Eugene Law- 
rence. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, pp 142. Paper, 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


A Parmer or Latin Lirerature,. By Eugene Law- 
rence. (Half-Hour Series.) 32mo, pp. 150, Paper, 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B. 
Lippincott & Co.) 


Joun Lescn. By John Brown, M.D. (Vest-Pocket 
Series.) 32mo, pp. 96. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & 
Haffelfinger.) 


Peres tae Great. By John Lothrop Motley. (Half- 
® Hour Series.) 42mo, pp. 106, Paper, 25 cents, 

New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co,) 


Percey anp THe Proruer. By Wilkie Collins. (Half- 
Hour Series) 82mo, pp. 117. Paper, 20 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. (J. B. Lippincott 
& Co.) 


Kars Crovin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
(Half-Hour Series.) 32mo. r, 15 cents. 





Yay Pa 
ae anal Harper & Brothers. (J. B. Lippincott 
0. 





Mavp. By Alfred Tennyson. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 
32mo, pp. 92. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Swaxkespeare’s Sonnets. (Vest-Pocket Series.) 32mo, 
pp. 97. Cloth, 50 cents. Boston: James R. Os- 
good & Co. (Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger.) 


Turer Fearnens, A Novel. By William Black. 
12mo, pp. 323. Cloth, $1.50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 


Scnoor History or Greece. By George W. Cox, M.A. 
16émo, pp. 349. Cloth. 








ATTENTION is called to the advertise- 
ment of Dr. Shears’s long-established home 
school for boys, at New Haven, Conn. 
Among the warm commendations of this 
school are some that appeared in prominent 
journals more than twenty years ago. 

A Rare Cnance.— Other People’s Chil- 
dren,” the sequel to that remarkable book, 
“Helen’s Babies,” is offered free in another 
column. See Mr. M. T. Richardson’s ad- 
vertisement headed “ A Premium for Every- 
body,” and send for one of the most delight- 
ful books of the season. 

THE favorite and pleasant remedy: for 
coughs, colds, hoarseness, etc., is Spencer’s 
CHLORAMINE PastiLuEs. Sold by drug- 
gists. Principal depot, 107 North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. Send 10 cents for 
sample box. Johnson, Holloway, & Co., 
special agents, Philadelphia. 

THE young ladies’ home school of Mrs. 
Bogardus is situated in the most attractive 
portion of West Philadelphia. Should any 
one who receives a circular from this school 
care to write to either of the well-known 
persons therein referred to, we are sure that 
a most hearty commendation would be the 
answer. 





Onx of the best books, of a popular char- 
acter, says The Sunday School Times, giving 
a full history of the books of the Old and 
New Testaments and the Apocrypha, their 
authors, time and circumstances connected 
with their productions, etc., is the Com- 
panion to the Bible, by the American Tract 
Society, New York, Depository, 1512 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





Swampscott.—The Christian friends who 
spent a few days in the study of the word at 
this place last summer, will doubtless be 
glad to learn that the very interesting Bible 
reading on the second coming of the Lord, 
by Dr. James H. Brookes, of St. Louis, has 
been published in a very attractive little 
volume of seventy-nine pages, with an Intro- 
duction by George C. Needham and Hénry 
Moorhouse. Price, 25 cents. Address the 
publisher, Edward A. Wilson, Springfield, 
Ill. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





Saratoga Sprinas in Winter.—Reasons for going 
to Dr. Strong’s Remedial Institute, with circular 
describing its Turkish, Russian, and Electrical 
Baths, etc., will be sent on application. Nervous, 
Lung, Female, and Chronic D: a specialty. 


HOLY 





MODERN PALESTINE, SIZE 21232 INCHES. 
Bank Note Edition in Envelope, + § .75 
Plate Paper * * paper tube, . 5 
Piate P: . Cloth liv ed, on Roliers, + 1.25 
Bank Note, in cloth cover, book form, 1.00 
Bank Note, in morocco case, - - 


2.50 
NEW TESTAMENT PALESTINE, SIZE 13x21. 
JOURNEY< OF APOSTLE PAUL, SIZE 13X21. 


Both Mapsin cloth; Bookform, + «+ 50 
Either Maps in Envelope, « © © 25 
Published by 


THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
52 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 
Alexander McConnell, Depositary. 


Maps of other Publishers and Sabbath School 
Supplies efail kinds furnished at lowest prices. 


LADIES! 


SEND TO YOUR GROCER FOR A SAMPLE OF 


PYLE’S O K SUAP, 


And thus inform yourselves of its utility and econ- 
omy inthe laundry and bath. Positively no humbug. 
Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, New York. 








SAV ACS & COLLECTION BOX FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

Money raised easily for S. 8. and Church work by 

using tais pox. Superintendents and Pastors en- 

dorse it in highest terms, and “ would not be with- 
out them.” 

30,000 SOLD IN 90 DAYS. 
nam: . roy wen \ eaupaene No. 1 
50c.; No. 2, $1.00; No. .00. 
M. W. SMITH, 35 Clark 3% Chicago, Ml. 





RIFLES, SHOT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 


Sent C.0.D. For examination, al] charges paid. No 
risk. No humbug. Write for catal e. Address 
GREAT WESTERN GUN WORKS, rgh, Pa. 


BARLOWS | 2 FAMILY Sate. 
ni te a AMILY Propr., 


233 North Second St., Phila. Pa 
EDUCATIONAL. 

















OBERLIN COLLEGE. 


Theological, Collegiate, and Soa er gee A depart- 
ments. Bicetive studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saloon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentals, and li- 
brary fees only $27 a year. 1100 students last —. 
For circulars address J. B. T. Marsh, Sec., Oberlin, O. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC.—Un- 
der the College management. Full corps of first- 
class teachers. Expenses low. Class instruction or 
private lessons, as preferred. As a home for stu- 
dents, Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness, 
freedom from temptations, and religious and _intel- 
lectual advantages. Address Professor F. B. Rice. 


—, 
OARDING SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, NORWICH, CONN. 

MRS. MARTHA W. HAKES, Principal- 
Here mts may feel sure that they can finda 
School Home for their children, where to ¢ hri-tian 
culture is united a most thorougu training in all 
that goes to make an earnest woman. Course 
adapted to the needs of each pupil. Accomplished 
te»chers in the several departments of music, lan- 
guages, drawing, and painting. Terms, $40 per 
annum, School commences September 17. 








ABOR COLLEGE, 


TABOR, IOWA, 
Full Classical and Scientific courses of study. 
Under retigious infinences. Without the tempta- 
tions of drinking-saloons. Four years’ tuition for 
$50. Table board, $2.50 per week. Room-rent 25 to 
60 cents Tuition free to children of active minis- 
ters who desire it. Fall term begins Septemver 4, 
For circulars address 
Pres. WM. M. BROOKS, Tabor, Iowa, 





ISS SALISBURY'’S SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 

Pittsfield, Mass, Fall term begins September 18. 
A limited number of young ladies received into the 
family of the Principal under her especial care. 
The school offers a pleasant, healthtul home, 
thorough instruction in the common and higher 
Evglish studies, and excelient advantages in 
French, German, and music. Circulars sent on 
application. 





ANSVILLE HYGIENIC SEMINARY, N. Y. 

Young persons of either sex, broken down by 
study, weakly, or predisposed to disease, regain 
health under prescribed studies, 2 resident physi- 
cians. 13 teachers. Classics, science, commerce, 
art, music. S. H. Goodyear, A.M., Prin. 











‘My Picture Lesson’ 


Is A FOUR PAGE 
Weekly paper with the International Lesson told in 
ictures and stories for the little children. Oni 
13.00 for one hundred copies forayear. “The chil- 
dren are delighted with it.” “Nothing better for 
infant cl ” Speci copy free. Address 
EVANGELICAL PUBLISHING CO., 
11 Bible House, New York. 








YOLORED SILK GLOVES, 10c, PAIR. 
Pink, Blue, and Cardinal Hose, 12}¢c. 
French Silk Imitation Rib’d Hos~, 25e. 
Beautiful Hamburg Edging, 5, 8. 124% to 25c, 
Fine Soft Wool Flannel, 1244, 18, 25, 0c, 
Table Linens, double width, 31, 50 to 75c, 
Pearl Shirt and Dress Buttons, 2, 1244, 25 to 50, 


OWEN EVANS’ “Zeep Sore, 


128 NORTH EIGHTH STREET, door bel. Cherry 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


For THE SUMMER MONTHS ONLY. We offer our immense 
stock of Books at much less than our er prices. 
Ifyou want ANY books, send list to us for estimate. 

N, TIBBALS & SONS, ‘0% 
37 Park Row, New York, 











REEHOLD INSTITUTE, 
F FREEHOLD, NEW JERSEY 
Boarding Schoo! for Boys. For catalogues apply to 
the Principal, REV. A. G. CHAMBERS. 





ISS SMITH’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 

and Children reopens September 19. Eight 
supils received into the family Adress care of 
p. RAZER SMITH, West Chester, Pa. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES AND 
MISSES, Terrace Place, Norwalk, Conn. Best 
advantages for a thorough education. Will reopen 

September 12, For circulars, address ; 
MRS. J. L. HARLEM, Principal 





HE SUBURBAN HOME SCHOOL, 1 Sylvan Ave., 
New Haven, Conn., Rev. Dr. Shears. Rector, offers 
to six boys, 6 to 11 years old, its advantages well 
known 24 years. Now open, See reference circulars, 





ILLSIDE HOME for Young Ladies. Small 
Family Sch-ol. For particulars address 
MISS ADELE BREWER, Stockbridge, Mass. 





ORRISTOWN, N. J., Boarding School for Boys 
Thirty miles from N.Y. Rev. 8. N. Howell, A.M. 





EW BRITAIN (Conn.) SEMINARY for Young 
Ladies, Address D, N. CAMP, Principal, 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. PUBLICATIONS. 
OR YS, NITED STATES SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
Mr. Bayard Taylor Se so page ap on no "ae 
3. 
° y y PITTSFIELD, MASS. at! ¥ of all the schools combined in WeMPORT.—A + Initial volume of “The 
Says: “I take at pleasure in recommending to Th + school year of Mesars. Reid and Van- one publication, a um of com- ayside es,” " 0. © - Flexible cover, 
parents the Aca nena of Mr. Swithin C Shortlidge.” cuars "Fosalter Seheol for boys will begin W ae | mun schools and mates patrons, | Design by J. W. Champney (“Champ”). $1.50. 
This Academy for Young Men and Boys is twelve | day, September 12, 1877. wherein its and guardians may all the LOCK WOOD'S FIELD PORTFOLIO, 
miles by rail from Philadelphia, $260 a school year Mr. Reid was for nearly twenty years one of the to the better class of scholastic 


for boarding, washing, gas, schooling, books, ete. 
Payable quarterly. Ro extra charges. = all 
summer. Students admitted at any time. cial 
individual and class instruetion for advanced and 
backward pupils. Ten instructors, two graduates 
of Yale College. For picture of building. mna- 
sium, and circular, address SWITHIN C. SHORT- 
LIDGE (Harvard University A. M.), Media, Pa. (Me- 
dia has seven churches and a temperance charter.) 


[ISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL, 


For yeums Ladies and Children, Morristown, N. J. 

This well-known school, with its efficient corps of 
teachers, has been removed from Dobbs’ Ferry, 
N. Y., to Morristown, N. J. It offers the attractions 
of a beautiful and healthful location, a fine seminary 
building with extensive unds, skilled instruc- 
tors, and the best opportunities for obtaining a 
thorough education, with the comforts and disci- 
pline of a Christian home. 

For circulars, address the Principal. 





‘¢TIVHE HILL” SCHOOL. Preparatory 
to College and University. Pottstown, 
Pa. Thorough and critical preparation for college. 
Superior location, equipment. gymnasium, library. 
Careful supervision and home culture. 
JOHN MEIGS, Ph.D., Principal. 
References.—President Porter, Yale; President 
Cattell, Lafayette; President McCosh, Princeton: 
Justice Strong, U. 8. Supreme Court, 








HE YOUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE, 


GRANVILLE, LICKING CO., 0. 
Will commence its forty-sixth year September 13. 
Complete in all its departments. Preparatory, Colle- 
siate, Normal, Music, and Painting. "“Resshes 
limited; terms low. Discounts to the daughters of 
ministers and deceased soldiers. French, German, 
and Greek without extra charge. Address 


REV. D. SHEPARDSON, D.D. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE (Swarthmore, Dela- 
\) ware Co., 10 miles from Phila., Pa.), under care of 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who pursue the same courses of study and 
receive the same degrees. Total expenses, includ- 
ing tuition, board, washing, use 0 books, ete.,$850 a 
year. Noextracharges For catalogue giving full 
particulars as to courses of study. etc., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President 





OTTAGE SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Pottstown, Montgomery Co., Pa. 

T he twenty-erghth annual session begins on Thours- 
day, September 13, 1877. Situated on Poila. and 
Reading R. R., furry miles from Philadelphia. 
Limited in number. For c-talogues a: ply to 

GEO. G, BUTLER, A.M., Principal. 





OUNG LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


HIGHLAND HALL, HIGHLAND PARK, ILL. 
Next session will begin September 20, 1877. Ad- 
vantages unsurpassed. Terms mode:ate. Apply for 
catalogues to EDW. P. WESTON, President. 





ASELL SEMINARY 
j FOR YOUNG WOMEN, AUBURNDALE, 
(near Boston), Mass. An attractive home; good 
board; special care of health, manners and morals 
of growing girls. Number limited. Full last year. 
Cc, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 





MERICAN KINDERGARTEN ann NORMAL 

SCHOOL, at 44 East 43d Street, near Madison 
Avenue, New York. 18th year begins September 
25th. Miss E. M. Cor, Principal. American Kin- 
dergarten Material cheap and beautiful. Send for 
illustrated catalogue. 








ROOKS SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. Established 1871. Opens 
Sept. 19th. Reference, Rey. F. B. Wheeler, D.D., 
Pastor Presbyterian Church. Particulars and other 
references sent on application. 





ENRY W. SIGLAR’S Boarding School will re- 
open Sept. 11, Preparation of boys for Col- 
lege a specialty; boys under fourteen years of age 
preferred. For circulars address Principal, New- 
burgh, New York. 





Pa., begins Sept. 11. College, Preparatory and 
clectie courses. or circulars, address John w. 
Loch, Ph.D., Prin. 


3 qtm year of Treemount Seminary, Norristown, 





EV. D. A. HOLBROOK’S 


CLASSICAL AND MILITARY SCHOOL, 
SING SING, N. Y. 


NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 12. 





Quem HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Bridgeport, Conn. 
For circulars address the principal, 

MISS EMILY NELSON. 


New ENG, CONSERVATORY of MUSIC,16,000 pu- 
L\ pils since 1867. 75 eminent instructors. 115 hours’ 
instruction for $15. Musical, Literary, and Art 
courses. 4 terms a year. Address E. TOURJEE, 
Music Hall, Boston. 








\ EST PENNA. CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTE. 
For both sexes. New building for ladies. Open grate 
in eachroom. Address, 
JONATHAN JONES, A. M. Mt. Pleasant, Pa. 
INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Best advantages in Literature, Science, Lan- 
guages, Painting, and Music. 
REV. DAVID H. MOORE, D.D., President. 








| Gp ey ary ACADEMY, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Fits for the best colleges and scientific schools. 
Commences Sept. 6. George H. Taylor, A. M., Prin. 


(eight years Classical I 
‘Andover, Mass.) ustructor Phillips Academy, 





EKSKILL(N. Y.)MILITARY ACADEMY. Send 
Px Illustrated Circular, 40 pages, giving details, 





rincipals of the well-known “Edwards Place 

chool” in Stockbridge, Mass. Mr. Vaucher was for 
six years a teacher in the same school. They refer 
with confidence to any of the friends and patrons of 
thet school for an opinion of their fitness to pro- 
vide thorough instruction in conjunction with the 
attractions of a comfortable and well-ordered Chris- 
tian home. 

Pupils fitted for our principal colleges, for West 
Point or the Naval Academy, or for practical busi- 
ness pursuits. 

Among other references, the principals name Ex- 
Presidents Theodore D. Woolsey and Mark Ho 
kins, Chancellor Howard Crosby, Presidents D, C. 
Gilman and Paul Chadbourne, Professors Henry W. 
Longfellow and W.S. Tyler, Senator David Davis, 
of Iilinois, Hon. Wayne McVeagh, of Pennsylvania 
and the Rev. Henry Clay ,Trumbull, editor of The 
Sunday School Times. 


For circulars, address either of the Principals, 
JARED REID, JR. JAMES VAUCHER. 





prog te SEMINARY, 
AT EASTHAMPTON. MASS., 18 miles north of 
Springfield by rail, prepares for the best Colleges 
and Scientific schools in two co-ordinate depart- 
men lassical and Scientific. 38 graduates last 
. Ten instructors. Tuition from $60 to $70. 
‘able board from $3 to $5.50. Rooms from $2.50 to 
$0.41 per week. A first-class gymnasium attached. 
The 37th year begins Sept. 13. Examinations, 
Sept. ll and 12. Testimonials from last teacher re- 
uired. For catalogues addresg JAMES MORRIS 

HITON, Ph. D., Principal. 


HICAGO 


FEMALE COLLEGE, 


MORGAN PARK (near Chicago). 

The Fall Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Tuesday, September 11, 1877. For ) wi 
ticulars address the President, G. THAYER, Chi- 
cago Female College, Mo Park, Cook Co., Ill. ; 
or at 77 Madison Street, Chicago, 








— EDUCATION FOR LADIES. 


PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE. 


Elegant Buildings, Eight De ents, Twenty- 
three Teachers. Ten Teachers in the Conservatory 
of Musie connected with the College. Charges less 
than any school in the United States affording equal 
— s and accommodations. Fall term opens 
Sept. 5th. Send to Rev. I. C. PERSHING, D.D., 
Pittsburgh, Penn., for a catalogue. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE 


Affordss uperior advantages in regular and eclec- 
tic studies, Music and Art, and is both a first-class Col- 
lege and a Christian Home, designed for well-pre- 
ared students not under fourteen years of . 
Jharges very moderate. Next session begins Sept. 5. 
Send for a catalogue to Rey. A. W. CO ES, D.D., 
Pres’t., Elmira, N. Y. 


\ \ JOODSTOCK ACADEMY. 








An English and Classical School for Boys and 
Girls. Fall term begins August 29. Location un- 
surpassed for healthfulness and beauty of y: 


in the country necessary to the selec- 

dep of Sach, 9. sum on tae aay bo search of, 

without the imeonvenience incident to the usual 
means of collecting the same. 

For the abov purpose free upon receipt o1 


8 6 cents. 
hiets and information of schools furnished 


po: 

Pam 
GRATUITOUSLY. 

HEADQUARTERS ror SCHOOL INFORMATION. 
T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 

PRINCIPALS and Heads of Families will find it to 
their interest to examine our list of teachers, grad- 
uates of best American and Foreign Colleges. (No 

to Principals or Families.) 

Tutors and Governesses; Professors, American 
and Foreign; Principals and Assistants; Teachers 
for any department supplied with first-class posi- 
tions. Send stamp for application form. 

Gazette, interesti 


The School ng to teacher, to 
pupil, to mt. Send for imen copy. 
50 UNION SQUARE (4th Ave. side), New York. 





American and Foreign 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


23 Union Square(Broadway side),New York, 
Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Academi 
mw Schools, Tutors, an 
; gives information of good Schools to 
Parents. 
Twelve years’ successful experience in the 
management of “The American School Institute,” 


affords superior facilities for meeting demand. 
For information apply to MISS M. J. YOUNG. 





} gener PARK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Capt. Ed. N. Kirk Talcott, 
Bee ee Wright A Me” } Associate Principals. 
Offers superior attractions and facilities for the 
education of boys. Session begins Sept. 6, 1877. 
For full information and catalogue address 
CAPT: ED. N. KIRK TALCOTT, 
Morgan Park, Cook Co. Il. 


STEUBENVILLE, 0., FEMALE SEMINARY. 

The fall consten, of this well-known school will 
with room and light only om, De the 
school year. Tuition in English course, to $36 
for ministers’ 


r year. ey ee ne ge one 
Gaughtors. French, Pain’ . 

very Seeienalieaiten, — jogue. 

REV. A. M. REID, Ph. D., Principal. 


REV. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL. D., Supt. 


National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


ForClergymen, La Teachers, Business Men, 
and all classes of po ee Students. Attentior to 











A limited number of boys received into the sam 
family with the Principal, under his constant care, 
For terms, etc., address C. F. W. HUBBARD, Prin- 
cipal, Woodstock, Conn. 


Bote: UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF 
ORATORY 


For Public Speakers, Readers, Professors ot Elocu- 
tion, Actors; and for general culture. Next term 
begins October 10. For circulars, address PRO- 
F R LEWIS B. MONROE, 

20 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 








ANNETT INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, BOSTON, MASS. 
The 24th year will in Wednesday, Sept. 26, 
1877. For Catalogues and Circular, apply to Rev. 
=. Gannett, Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, 
ass. 





OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
Rev. G. H. Whitney, D.D., Pres’t. Best and largest 
building of its class. Instruction thorough. Grants 
degrees to ladies, prepares young men for college. 
Send for Cataiogue. 





NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 
Rev. N. H, Egleston, with competent assistance, 
es chi of the education of a few boys at his 

home in am Bree 
CIRCULARS SENT ON APPLICATION, 


ARKESBURG INSTITUTE, for Boys, on 

Pa. R. B., 44 miles from Phila. Terms mod- 
erate. No extras. Preparation for College or 
Business, Rev. J. L. Landis. 








IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 
i POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
A wide-awake, Gone ate School for Boys, 
Classical, Commercial, ilitary: in each best. 
See Prospectus. 





OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
4035 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Best advantages for a thorough education, For 
circulars, address, 
MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


ILSON COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Address REV. W. T. WYLIE, President. 





Conversation, Oratory, Vocal Culture, Reading and 
Recitati Chartered March, 1875. Grants Di ieunan. 
Both sexes admitted. {Summer term opens July 2d. 
Sa 
for ‘ 
’ J. W SHOEMAK A.M., 





LAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY, Blairs- 

town, J., for pupils of both sexes, will re- 

open on Tuesday, ber4th. Within five miles 

of the Blue Ridge, its situation is picturesque and 

healthy. The instruction is careful and thorough; 
the buildin is supplied with pure water, and h 

by steam. ‘The government is as mild as is compati- 
ble with efficiency, and the table is well kept. 

H. D. GREGORY, Ph. D., Principal, 
Biairstown, New Jersey. 


HOWLAND SCHOOL 


For Advanced Education of Young Women at 
on Lake, Central 
YNION | SPRINGS wy year Re 
giate Sen 


para d colle open d for cir- 
an. Peadioal. HENRY HARTSHORNE, M.D., 
A.M. Vice-President, M. ANNA WYTHE, 





Just the thing for Botanists and Summer Tourists. 
Nothing like it, Every one who sees it will want it. 
$1.50 and $2.00. Send for Circulars, 

LOCKWOOD, BROOKS, & CO., 


381 Washington St., Boston, 


IDE AWAKE PLEASURE BOOK. D. 
IS READY. Price, $1.50. 


It contains the Winnebasset Girls, by Sophie May, 
the delectable visits of Child Marian to the Pope, 
the Empress Eugenie, General Garibaldi, ete. Both 
of these serials are fully illustrated, and either of 
them is worth the price of the book. Hundreds of 
other stories, sketches, and poems, by our best 
authors, and two hundred illustrations by favorite 
artists, make it the most delightful and the 
cheapest book of the season. 


BOSTON. D. LOTHROP & CO., PUBLISHERS 








A YEAR WITH ST. PAUL. 


v. Chas. E. Knox, 
Author of “ David the King.” 


From Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of New York: 

“IT take great pleasure in expressing my very high 
estimate of the work, ‘A Year with St.Paul.” Ihave 
had occasion to examine it with care as compared 
with other works upon the same subject, and it has 
given me pleasure to see the skill with which he has 
condensed within a short compass all the impor- 
tant results of recent scholarship upon this interest- 
ing subject. The work is so perspicuously arran 
and so pleasantly written as to make it inte n 
to the general reader, whilst its value as a text-boo 
is secured, I cannot imagine a pl t 
tion ee to teach a Bible class upon the plan of this 
work.” 

The subjects run parallel with the New Testament 
subjects of the International Series for 1876 and for 
1877. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., Publishers. 


“MAKE THE PEOPLE MUSICAL.” 
The attention of all who are trying to 


RAISE THE STANDARD OF MUSIC IN OUR 
EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM 


Is directed to the series of 


“Craded Singers,” 


By 0. BLACKMAN and E. E. WHITTEMORE. 
Four books, embracing a carefully graded course 


m 
PRIMARY AND JUVENILE TO HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND ADULT CLASSES. 

Price, No. 1, 25 ets.; No. 2, 50 cts.; No.3, 75 cta,; 
No. 4, $1.00. Specimen pages sent on application. 
Curriculum, | GEORGE F. | Model Organ. 
$3.00, ROOT’S $2.50, 

They lead all other works of the kind. Pupils 
and teachers prefer them for reasons which none 
who examine these twin methods can fail to discover. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR, 
For $1.50, gives more good music than ceuld be 
beught for ten times that sum in any other way. 
Every number contains thirty-two large pages of 
first-class resding-matter and new music. Choice 
of five elegant premiums given to every sub- 
secriber. Send stamp for sample and full particulars, 
aa Have you heard of the new “Vistron Auto 
Music Ausum,” which is being presented to Visitor 
readers? Address 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O., and 805 Broadway, N. Y. 











A new edition (the sixth) of C. H. MOS 


NOTES on the books of Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers, has just been issued. 
The demand for these books is now larger 
than ever. They are not critical commen- 
taries, but, as the title indicates, “ Notes,” set- 





ting forth most simply and clearly, in type 





RITTENHOUSE ACADEMY 
For Y: Men and Boys, N. E, Cor. Chestnut and 
Bighteent 8ts., Phila. Limited number of =“. 
Thorough on for College or Business, Fall 


term begins ar 10th. Scholars received the week 
previous. L, BARROWS, A. M., DeB. K. LUDWIG! 
. M., 





BRADFORD ACADEMY 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Year commences August 28. For circulars and 


admission apply to 
MISS ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Exinsinel, 
Bradford, Mass. 





REENWICH ACADEMY, with Musical Institute 
and Commercial College. Founded 1802, A Sea- 
side School for both sexes. On direct route from 
New York to Boston. For catalogue address the 
REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., E. Greenwich, R. I. 


INDEN HALL MORAVIAN SEMINARY for 
i iris, at Litis, Lancaster Co., Pa. Founded 1794. 
eieetine Course “Harvard Unigersity Prelimi- 
n Examinations for Women.” Rev. H. A. Bricken- 
stein, Principal. 


ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, Ohio. 
Mt. Holyoke plan. The twenty-third year will 











HE MISSES NOTT’S 
a and French Family School for Young 
8, 33 Wall St., New Haven, Conn. 
Re-opens Sept. 24th. For Circulars, apply as above, 


Mp. SUTTON’S HOME SCHOOL for Girls re- 





opens Sept. 19, 1877. For circulars, ly to the 
elpal at ie residence, 3511 Hamil So eiveed, 
Philadelphia. 





September 5, 1877. Board, Tuition, Fuel, 
and Lights, $170 per annum. 

Send for catalogue to : 
HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


ORMAL INSTITUTE—At a Greenwich, RB. I. 
A iA. hh } r + h 


sand pu- 
pils. 83 Lecturers and Artists. Literary and musi- 
eal Courses, July 22to August 25. Terms moderate. 


For circulars address E, TOURJEE, Music Hall, 
Boston. 








and shadow, the gospel in the Old Testament. 

Letters from all parts endorse and com- 
mend them. 

MR. D. L. MOODY says of these 
“Notes: ” 

“They have been to me a very key to the 




















“Seriptures.”’ 





Maj. b. Ww. WHITTLE Says: 
“ Under God they have blessed me more 
than any books, outside of the Bible itself, 





that I have ever read, and have led me toa 





love of the Bible that is proving an unfailing 
source ol profit.” 
The notes on each book are complete in one 











volume. 

Price, $1.00 per vol., or $3.50 per set of 4 
arate Bs fe 

“Sent post free to any address on receipt of 











TS «SE 
~#. H. REVELL, Publisher, 148 and 
150 Madison Srreet. CHICAGO, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, | 


(PAYABLE IN ADVANCE.) 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. 


From 1 to 14 Copies, « «= «= $2.15 each. | to which 


“ 15 to 29 “ “ene 
80 Copies and upwards, - 


1.90 “ 
1656“ 


To Pastors and Superintendents, who at the time | 


of making their subscription state that they are 
such, $1.65 each, 


(Which includes 15 cents for postage.) * 


——9—_—— 


Subscriptions will be received for any portion of 
a year at yearly rates, 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at 
the same rate at which the club, as first formed, 
would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such addi- 
tional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered. The new subscribers 
to pay pro rata for the time of their subscriptions, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses sheuld in- 
clude both county and state, 

Any person writing to renew either a single or 
club subscription, in connection with which his 
name has not before been known to the publishers, 
will please give the name of the person to whom the 
paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz Tres to 
their friends can have specimen copies sent free 
from this office to any address. 


——9—_—— 


SUPERINTENDENT'S PAPER, $ .50. 


This paper is designed to supply superintendents 
with helps, in the line of their special work, to 
which teachers and scholars have not access. It is 
published monthly, and will be sent, on receipt of 
its price, only to subscribers of Tur Times who are 
Pastors or Superintendents (including in the latter 
class assistant superintendents, and heads of depart- 
ments meeting in separate rooms), and who, when 
ordering it, state that they are such. 

In sending your renewal to The Superintendent's 
Paper, please mention the date to which you have 
paid for Tus Sunpay Scnoot Times, as given on the 
Yellow address label of Tue Times, 


—_—_o———— 


ME WEEKLY LESSON LEAF. 
100 Copies, one month, ° «+ § .60) 
100 bass ome year, = = «= 7.20 
Less than 100 copies at same rate. 


—— 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 
100 Copies, three months, - «+ 6.25 
100 “ one year, - © « 25.00 
Less than 100 copies at same rates, , 


——$9———— 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


—_——— 


Subscribers in Great Britain ‘who wish to receive 
any of these publications, can make payment for 
the same by a money order payable at Philadelphia, 
to John Wanamaker, as follows: 

The Sunday School Times, one year, - 9 shillings. 
The Superintendent's Paper, one year, 3 shillings 
The Scholars’ Quarterly, one year, > 1s. 6d. 

These rates include postage, which is prepaid at 
this office. 

_—o——— 


Advertising Rates. 

Ordinary Advertisements: per line (12 lines to 
an inch), for each insertion, - - - 
Special Notices: per line (as above), - - 
per line (leaded), - - 


30 ota. 


Reading Matter: 50 cts. 
DISCOUNTS ON THE ABOVE RATES AS FOLLOWS: 


5 per cent.on 4 insertions. 


10 . “ ~ “ 
“6 « “13 . 
20 . “ 26 “ 
25 . . 52 “ 


_&@ Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Friday of the week preceding their issue. 


—_—0o—_—. 


Letters concerning Subscriptions or Advertise- 
ments should be addressed to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


Business Manager, . 


610 CHESTNUT STREET, Pzarapetrntia. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 











By “ ee author of “ Four Girls at Chautauqua,” 
or aoa above is a wea Sent | by | ‘ are- 
ully wra t repaid, on receipt of $1.50. 
The usu a disoeunt for Bunday-school Libraries. 
For sale by 
EBEN SHUTE, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Case's Bible Atlas 


This invaluable work ite cocuueiy yy to ad Sunday 








Schoel olen ieee and Schulars in inter 
national Serves Sunday Lessons. te 
= are accurately compiled from the lates’ fp 4 


and 
They co yrare clearly cover the Lie field of Bibie a Fee hy 


omni panic oy oe Corn ots" EXPLANATO ay 
ok . 
Notes. A’ Arcompicte ALPHABETICAL INDEX © 
ables any one to find at once, any Town, Mountain, Lake. 
River, or other locality, This co uplece and practical Atiar 
‘# essentisl to every Stude.t of the Bible. The Sunday 
woul Tunes enya: 

* It would not be easy to see how the work eculd be im- 

penet. Goon ant temas it unreservedly, as up to the times, 


AGENTS WANTED 


its in every Townshi 
tiontae oy pes Sup nendenta, aid ese r 
either sex, ot service, and 
make money by  intredusing it. mL, aiven. 


on receipt of the 
$1.00. Send for €! Circa con oes 
CASE © CO, Pe rite ay Hartionde can, 
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The Leading Book of Sunday-school Songs. 
HEAVENWARD A Collection of New og 


for the Sunday-sch 
Jas.R Murray. P. P. Bliss, and other tevatien no 
HEAVE WARD is — ony new book con- 
songs, the ones that have gee J his e- -g 
throughout the land. cnet ae 
HEAVENWARD &:, is Md Ac new book con- 


old th “A 
ae — 4 ieee bs ber “If Papa ouit ealy 


HEAVENWARD Sqptaine such, favorites ax 
an nn“ 
pote pore “eens Persuaded,” ? shining’ Shore,’ . 


HEA VENWARD orien 2, larger gumber 


EW gems by the best 
etere, than any Sunday-school book Geer pub- 


HEAVEN WARD 's pronounced by the press. 
best book of Sacred Songs now mage atoey —\ ga 
HEAVENWARD } 4 she book you want for 


“schools. Exami 
and AVE it carefully pas yo 9 


HEAVENWARD poner ga 160 pa 
35 cents each or $30.00 pet phondeed i ahd fs sold at 
HEAVENWARD is sold by most book and 


ealers. A sample 
copy in paper cover, will bem mailed for 25 cents by 


S. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, CLEVELAND. 0. 
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CHURCH FURNITURE. 











BUCKEVE pees. PESNORv. 
Bstablished 


and Tin om 
withthe the best hae 
Farms, Factores Cgurt hanaas, Pir Fire 
Warranted. 
Geet eatin sent atten 
Vayoczes & Tur, 102 KE. 2d St., Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY 
Bell Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a su’ wter @ eats of Bells. 
Special attention given 00 to HURCH BELLA, 


&@2> illustrated Gitehemnea « aaa free. 


J.KILE & CO., 
450 RORTH TWELFTH ST., 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Church and Sunday School 
FURNITURE FACTORY. 


WOOD TURNING. 


Newel’s Baluster, Table Legs, Hand and Altar Rail 

















THE peehinaie 7 Pret FURNITURE co. 
lil & 113 11d State 
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CROWELL’S 


Sunday-School Libraries 


No. 1. 80 Vols. 18mo. 
Now’. 15 Vols. 16mo. 
No.3. 15 Vols. 16mo. 


T. Y. CROWELL, 74 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


THE BEREAN QUARTERLY 


Is NEW, THOROUGH, PRACTICAL, 
CONCISE, Suggestive and Helpful to 
both Teacher and Scholar. Its cost is 
only 7 cts.a quarter, or 25 cts.a year. 
Send SEVEN CENTS for a Speelmen men 
Namber be convinced. 

NELSON & PHD LLIPs, Publishers, 808 
Broadway, New York. 


NEW COMMENTARY 


ON THE WHOLE BIBLE. 
By JAMIESON FAUSSET ann BROWN. 
COMP: MPLETE EDITION. 




















Commended by the most dis scholars & divines. 
paice : 60. 
For fall particulars 
8. $. SCRANTON ry co. artford, Conn. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 
our ORG PIANO 


aa ye hewe: ecided to oy up plo ll be stand 

School M Boo and will sell our entire 
Steck at ONE=HALF and ee the 
PRICE 13 OF OR is ns follo 


paper sever aes og Fe ae 4 eee 


net Sct. EC 
ily ‘Romi 


ee Hl 


ts.,Postage, Paper, 2cts. 
HEET MUSIC AT HALF Prick 
and some a LITTLE SOILED at 2ets. PER 
PAGE, PIANOS ard ORGANS,NEW and SEC- 
OND-HAND of FIRSTeCLASS MAKERS in- 
cluding WATERS? at great BARGAINS for 
CASH, or INSTALLMENTS. 7 Oct. Pianos 
8160. 7 1°3 do $170 cash, not used a year, 2 | 
Stop Organs $50. 4 Stops $60. G Stops $70. § 
Stops $80 and 10 Stops 390 and $100, not use: 
— in perfect orderand warranted. Illus- 
rated Catalogues ee ae WANTED. 
‘ liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, Churche’, 
Schools,efc. HORACE WATERS & SONS, Man’f?s. 
& Dealers,40 East 14th SS Union Square,N.Y. 





BY THE 
Rev. HENRY A. BOARDMAN, D.D. 


“HIGHER LIFE” 


Doctrine of Sanctification, 
TRIED BY THE WORD OF GOD. 
JUST ISSUED BY THE 


Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
1émo, CLOTH. PRICE, $1.25. 





Manual of Forms 


NION, ADMINISTRATION OF THE LORD'S 
SUPPER, MARRIAGE, AND FUNERALS, 


BY THE REV. A. A. HODGE, D.D. 
lémo. LIMP CLOTH, PRICE, 50 CENTS. 





Please address 
JOHN A. BLACK, Busmess Superintendent, 
18% CHESTNUT 8T.. PHILADELPHIA. 


Summer Music Books 


Enliven-Conventions this Summer by using: 


In Camp and Revival Meetings, 


MRS. VAN COTT’S PRAISE BOOK. Its unpre- 
tending titie pref ces one of the best «nd brightest 
cullections of hymns and tunes exta. t. Price, 05 cts. 


In Temperance Meetings, 
MRS, VAN cures BOOK, (which is also a Tem- 
peranee "ook ) o 
HULL'S T EMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, Price, 
40 vents. Wide-awake Temperaace songs, 


In Sunday-scheol Conventions, 


SHINING RIVER. By H.S. and W. O. Perkins. 
Price, 35 centa. 

GOOD NEWS. By R. M. Melatosh. Price, 35 
cents. Two bovks which cannot be excelled for 
beauty 


In School Teachers’ Conventions, 
SCHOOL SONG BOOK. (For Girls’ Normal 





Schools.) By ©. Everest. 60 cents; or $6 per doz 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHOIR, (For up; er Gram- 
mar classes.) W. 8. Tilden. 60 cents; 6 per doz. 


Two wel -constru«ted bouks, by teachers who under- 
stand their business. 


a@ Either book mailed, post free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON &@ CO. J. BE. DITSON &@ CO. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker 
New York, Philadelphia. 


WORTH REPEATING. 





THE FARMER'S WIFE. 
{From The Christian Union.] 


The farmer came in from the field one day ; 
His languid step and his weary way, 
His bended brow, his sinewy hand, 
All showed his work for the good of the land 
For he sows, 
And he hoes, 
And he mows, 
All for the good of the land 


sy the kitchen fire stood his patient wife, 
Light of his home and joy of his life, 

With face all aglow and busy hand, 
Preparing the meal for her husband's band ; 
For she must buil, 

And she must broil, 
And she must toil, 
All for the good of the home. 


The bright sun shines when the farmer goes out, 
The birds sing sweet songs, lambs frisk about ; 
The brook babbles softly in the glen, 
While he works so bravely for the good of men 

For he sows, 

And he mows, 

And he hoes, 

All for the good of the land. 


How briskly the wife steps about within, 
The dishes to wash, the milk to skim; 
The fire goes out, flies buzz about— 
For the dear ones at home her heart is kept stout 
There are pies to make, 
There is bread to bake, 
And steps to take, 
All tor the sake of home. 


When the day is o’er, and the evening is come, 
The creatures are fed, the milking done, 
He takes his rest ‘neath the old shade tree, 
From the labor of the land his thoughts are free ; 
Though he sows, 
And he hoes, 
And be mows, 
He rests from the work of the land. 


But the faithful wife, from sun to sun, 
Takes her burden up that's never done ; 
There is no rest, there is no p'ay, 
' For the goud of the house she must work away 
For to mend the frock, 
And to knit the so k, 
And the cradle to rock, 
All tor the good of the home. 


When autumn is here, with its chilling blast, 
The farmer gathers his ere p at last; 
His barns are full, his fields are bare, 
For the good of the land he ne’er hath care, 
While it blows, 
And it snows, 
Till winter goes, 
He rests from the work of the land. 


But the willing wife, till life’s closing day, 
's the children s guide, the husband's stay ; 
From day to day she has done her best, 
Until death a'one can give her rest; 

For after the test 

Comes the rest, 

With the blest, 

In the farmer's heavenly home. 








| THE USE OF THE BABY. 


| (Charles Dudley Warner, in The Hartford Courant.) 


The baby has been so long regarded 
merely as “a well-spring of pleasure in the 
house” that it is difficult to conceive of him 
in any other relation. But that is not his 
highest or true function. Not only does he 
miserably fail m many cases as a “ well- 
spring,” but by confining him to that we 
miss his real use. He is properly an ¢ bject 
of scientific observation, and the study of 
him can be made to conduce to the harmony 
of philosophy and to add to ovr general 
knowledge. In the present agitation, which 
‘8 shaking the universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, for the endowment of research, 
he baby should not be overlooked. There 
should be profes-orships established for the 
research of t he baby. Probably it would be 
too expensive to billet the protessors about 
in different houses where there were babies 
to be studied; and the better way would be 
to collect the infants into a sort of conserva- 
tory, where the professor could study their 
development as easily as he could note the 
growth of plants. 

Of course we make this suggestion in 
| view of the lamentable inadequacy of “A 
| Biographical Sketch of an Intant,” by Char'es 
| Darwin, which is just published. The b- 
| servations recorded were made on an infart 
belonging to him some thirty-seven years 
ago. They are interesting, but of ‘ttle 
scientific value, because confined to one 
specimen; and the variety of infants is so 
great that it is not safe to generalize on 
them except from a vast amount of statistics 
about a vast multitude of babies. Mr. 


j 





Darwin himself admits this in noting the 
fact that his boy was an adept at throwin 
books and sticks at any one who offende 
him when he was two years and three months 
old, whereas there was no trace of any such 
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aptitude in his infant daughters—from 
which insufficient observation he infers an 
inherited tendency in boys to throw things. 
Mr Darwin would, of course, admit thata 
wider research is needed before he can draw 
any such conclusion. There may have been 
a grandmother somewhere back who threw 
things, and the girls of another family may 
be as destructive as his male infant. An- 
other unsatisfyctory thing about Mr Dar- 
win's sketch is that it is on observations 
made thirty-seven years ago, and peo 
knows that infants have changed as muc 
as anything else in all these years. They 
are born advanced and “cultured” It is 
common now for a baby when he is 106 days 
old to whistle “Champagne Charley,” and on 
his 115th day to call his daddy “ Governor.” 
And a female infant only 21 days old has 
been known to wink at her nurse. Observa- 
tions on infants in order to be of any service 
to science must be fresh and up to date. 


For instance. Mr. Darwin tried an ex- 
periment on his baby when it was seven 
days old, which he would not dare to repeat 
onan infant of our time. He touched the 
naked sole of the foot with a bit of paper. 
The baby, thinking it was a mosquito, and 
having no knowledge as yet of his dastardly 
and scientific papa, drew away his foot and 
curled up his toes, as if he were tickled. A 
modern infant, thus tampered with, it is 
needless to say, would have kicked his 
father in the face. This reflex movement of 
the baby—the jerking away of the tickled 
foot—on the seventh day (which ought to 
have been a day of rest) was only the climax 
of aseries of reflex actions on the part of 
this remarkable child during his first seven 
davs, namely, the reflex actions of sneezing, 
hiccoughing, yawning, stretching, sucking 
and screaming, which, says the admiring 
papa, “were well performed by my 
intant.” ... : 

Anger the infant exhibited early. On his 
eighth day he frowned before a crying fit, 
but this may have been from pam; yet 
when he was ten weeks old he looked sour 
when cold milk was given him, and a slight 
cause would set him into a violent passion 
when he was fourmonthsold. Fear was an 
early feeling also. When a few weeks old 
he would start and cry at a sudden sound 
Before he was four months and a half cld, 
his unnatural father was accustomed to 
make close to him many loud and strange 
noises, which the baby took as excellent 
jokes, but at this period he made one day a 
ong snoring noise that caused the baby to 
look grave and cry. Naturally, the child 
did not like to have his father make a 
rhinoceros of himself. He used also to 
frighten the boy by coming betore him and 
standing with his back to him motionless. 
When the child was two years and a quar- 
ter, his father took him to the Zcdélogical 
Gardens to study natural history. The 
baby liked all the animals that were like 
those he knew, such as deer, and antelopes, 
and ali the birds, but he was alarmed at the 
large animals in cages. This suggested to 
Mr. Darwin that this vague but real fear of 
wiid beasts, independent of experience, is 
the inherited effect of real dangers and abject 
superstitions during ancient savage times. 
Did it never occur to Mr. Darwin that the 
fact that the beasts look savage and are 
caged and evidently feared by other people 
is sufficient to account for the fear of the 
child? We doubt that a tame lion would 


f-ar even of savage dogs or repulsive hogs 
until experience Roe. ot them Is the 
child's fright at the turkey gobbler the result 
of the “abject superstition of its grand- 
mother”? ... 

We have left little space to note the 
periods of the infant's development of reason 
and moral sense. At four months and a 
haif he smiled at bis image in a mirror, but 
it was two months later before he learned 
that it was an image. Yet he always en- 
joved looking at himself. In this he differs 
from the higher apes, The first time Mr. 


Darwin showed the apes a mirror, they” 


placed their hands behind the glass, showing 
in this moresen<e than the infant; and they 
took no pleasure in looking at themselves, 
showing their want of vanity—though, in 
fact, it must be owned an ape could only 
keep a good opinion of himself by not look- 
ing at himself 


When baby was five and a half months | 


old he uttered his first articulate sound, 
“Da!” which, so fxr as we know, is an 
original remark, When a year old he in- 
vented a word for food (instead of going to 
Webster) and called it muwm—sugar becom- 
ing shumwm, ete. His first moral sense 
was exhibited at thirteen months, when his 
father said “Doddy won’t give poor papa a 
kiss—naughty Doddy.” This original re- 
mark made Doddy feel uncomfortable, and 


| warns malicious spirits to retire far away. 
be feared by a child; often children show no | 





when his father had gone to his chair he 
proffered a kiss, and was angry till the father 
came and received it. This scene was re- 
peated, and the comedy so amused the boy 
that he would slap his father in pretended 
anger in order to have the reconciliation. 
This boy was educated solely by working on 
his good feelings, and grew up truthful, 
open and tender, yet when he was two years 
and seven months and a half old, he stole 
sugar, and laid a careful plan to deceive his 
father when he had been into the pickles— 
although he never bad been forbidden to 
take these things and had never been pun- 
ished. So that it is evident that these sins 
were inherited from his left-handed grand- 
mother. 

These observations of Mr. Darwin are 
very interesting, and beget the desire for 
more, and some upon the modern baby, who 
we believe is able to say “ Da!” much before 
he is five and a half months old. At least 
we hope to see a professorship of “ Babical 
Research” established at Yale, or perhaps 
at one of the younger colleges. | 

FIRE-CRACKERS AND JOSS- 

STICKS. 
(By 8. Wells Williams, LL.D., in the New York 
Observer.] 


These two articles have more connection 
in the mind of a Cantonese than they have 
among people in this country. Here, the 
first is associated chiefly with the noise and 
license of Fourth of July, when boys have 
the annual privilege of firing them off; and 
the second is known for the convenience 
they afford in lighting cigars. But among 
the Chinese, fire-crackers and fireworks are 
used in worshiping the gods, and to drive 
off evil and hungry spirits which may be 
prowling about the house; while joss-sticks 
are lighted to invite genial influences from 
the gods by pleasing them with the smoke 
of fragrant incense. 

The names for fire-crackers, hiang pao, 
and pao chuh, mean sonorous cracklings, 
and crackling bamboos ; the latter term is | 

iven from their resemblance in size to the | 
fittle twigsof that plant. There is a proverb 
among the people, “ One explosion of fire- 
works does away with the old year,” which 
is explained by the following legend :— 

“ Li Man lived in the hills, and the house 
of his neighbor, old Chung, was continually 
infested with elves. Man sent him every 
morning and evening to a hall to burn 
bamboo sticks, whose crackling alarmed 
them so that they let him sleep in quiet till 
morning. On this account people have 
since used fireworks to terrify the spirits, so 
that no malicious ones may mar the harmony 
of the coming New Year; crackers are also 
let off whenever an enterprise, as a voyage 
or a journey, is undertaken,—not so much 
to get good luck to attend it, as to drive 
away all evil from hindering it.” 


Fire-crackers are made of coarse bamboo 
paper rolled around a little gun-powder and 
a match of paper as a fuse to fire it. They 
are always covered with r-d paper, because 
that is the color of joy among the Chinese, 
and are exploded on every festive or impor- 
tant occasion. The bride steps into her gay 
sedan, and gets out to enter her husband's 
house, amid their crackling ; and when they 
both first bow before the ancestral tablet, it 








The sailor burns them as he we ghs anchor, 
and invokes favorable winds. The annual 
offerings at the ancestral tomb are presented 
amid their cracklmg, and its inmates left in 
repose for the coming year with the same 
calcio The public courts are closed and 
the official seal put away during the new 
year holidays under the same auspices ; 
while in each household the god of the 
kitchen is thus dismissed on his journey to 
report on the conduct of its members to 
Shangli, the Supreme Ruler. But the de- 
mand for this miniature artillery is greatest 
on New Year's eve, when the whole empire 
resounds with its deafening noise amid the 
lanes and streets of the cities. In Canton 
city, their consumption is so great that the 
streets are red with the fragments which the 
farmers sweep up to use as manure, 

The consumption of fire-crackers among 
the Chinese, as may readily be inferred, 1s 
enormous, for they enter into all their re- 
ligious acts,and many of the customs of 
daily lite. The export is more than 2,000 
tons annually, of which perhaps 1,500 tons 
come to this country. How could American 
boys get through Fourth of July without 
them ? 

Joss-sticks derive their name from the 
effort of the Canton shopkeeper to describe 
to his foreign customer the incense sticks 
often seen burning on the counter. He 
knew that idols of every kind were called 





joss by the Portugese at Macao (derived 
from their word dios, or God, and corrupted 
in his mouth to joss), and so he summarily 
called incense sticks God's sticks, as the 
phrase most likely to be understood. On 
the same ee he calls a temple a joss 
house ; the Sabbath a joss day; foreign or 
or native priests, joss man; and worship of 
any kind, joss pidgin. All these word: he 
supposes to be English, and therefore 
they will be clearly understood by the 
foreigner, 
of needle like slips of bamboo, which are 
covered with a composition of sawdust and 
clay in fine powder. The best kind are 
made of ol garoo, or other fragrant 
woods reduced to powder; the cheaper and 
common sorts are of fir, cedar, juniper, 
ete. On the altar before every idol an open 
jar or vase of bronze, crockery, or iron, con- 
tains incense sticks in one form or other 
constantly burning. Another way of making 
them is to mix the dust with glutinous 
water and clay, and roll the composition 
into a quill-shaped strip, uniform in size 
throughout. It is sometimes ten or twelve 
feet long, and is then coiled into a sort of 
conical roll supported by wire ; it burns so 
regularly that it is marked off into certain 
distances to indicate the hour of day ; and, 
in fact, one name for this kind means “ time 
incense,” from its double use as a time- 
keeper and an offering to the It is 
only this kind which is exported for the 
convenience of segar smokers, but the native 
manufacturer probably supposes that his 
foreign customer burns them for the same 
purpose that he does. Incense sticks are 
also made of powdered artemisia mixed with 
clay, and burned to drive away mosquitoes, 
which the smoke does effectually. 








SUPERIOR NUTRITION THE LIFE. 


ew 


IMPERIAL GRANUM, 


THE GREAT MEDICINAL FOOD. 
Has justly acquired the reputation of being 
THE“ SALVATOR FOR INVALIDS AND THE 
AGED. AN INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT 


—_ 


FOR TH“ GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
oF INFANTS AND CHILDREN. A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS, 
AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL AGENT IN 
ALL DIskASES OF TF® STOMACH AND 
INTESTINES. 


SOLD BY DkUGGISTS 
In the principal cities of the United States. 


JOHN CARLE & SONS. 
153 Water Street, New York. 


The Wonder of the Day! 


CARLISLE’S 25 cent post-paid package by 
mail. containing 280 pins, assor sewing 
needles, 72 shirt buttons. 200 yards spool cotton, 


12 shoe strings, 1 r hair pins, or any of the 
following past pala f for 25 cents. 


A towel and wash rag, or a hair and tooth brush, 
or three pieces brown windsor soap, or six sewing 
machine needles, or six dozen good arl 
shirt buttons, or one dozen Faber’s iead pencils, or 
one hundred best sewing needies, or two pair men’s 

f hose, or two pair ladies’ hose, or one gents’ 
collar and two white lawn ties, or two colored border 

ket handkerchiefs, or six colored handkerchiefs 
or children, or two yards colored mosquito netting, 
or one silk fan eight inch, or one y: white wash 
net for ties, or ladies’ silk tie. or ladies’ wide Byron 
collar, or pair of lad‘es’ linen cuffs, or ladies’ bosom 
form, or a pair of gents’ suspenders. or a shaw! 
strap, or ten cleth lined standing or Byron collars. 
and for fifty e+nts a bead hanging basket or tidy 18 
x 2%, or one yard spider web nt. for ties in white 
or white and black, or one yard black gros grain sash 
ribbon, or russia leather pockethook, or ladies’ 
morocco belt New metal hinged or scale b- Its, 
two button kid gloves, or the adjustable bustle skirt, 
seventy-five cents, or the complete ready plaiter, one 


dollar. 
J. D. CARLISLE, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


WH. N. ATTWOOD & SON, 


Furnishing Undertakers, 


1216 BRACE ST., PHILAD’A. 
earse, Carriages, &c.. furnished at the Shortest 
Notice. Personal attendance at any hour dur 

ing the Night or Day. W. James Arrwoop. 












































F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washing- 
ton. D.C. No Patent. No Pay. Send for circular. 


LARGE MIXED CARDS, with name, 10c’ 
and 3ct. stam 2 Styles Fun Cards,’ lve 
Samples 6c, i DOWD 4CO., Bristol, Cona 





Incense sticks are usually made | 











From Advertisers. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 
facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.— 

15, 1877.] 

It is a pleasure to me to inform you that my ad- 
vertixsing in The Sunday Schoo! Times has been the 
Most satisfactory of any I have ever done without 
exception. Before [I had seen the issue containin 
my first advertisement, numerous letters satisfi 
me I! had found a medium of the greatest value. 

Tam glad to notice that you rigidly exclude adver- 
tisements which are intended to deceive by = 
that cannot possibly be made guod, an believe 
the value of your medium and the good-will of your 
patrons is largely due to this fact. 


[From Horace Waters &@ Sons, Dealers in Pianos, 
Organs, &c., 40 East 14th Street, New York,—Feb- 
ruary 16, 1877.) " 

We take pleasure in saying that as an advertising 
medium, we consider The Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


Prom T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinek- 
ag yO ior Schools and Teachers, 30 Union 

Square, New York | 

I have been so gratified with the returns from my 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that I 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I 
may safely say | have received more answers from 
my advertisement in this paper than from any other 
I have employed. 


Prom A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, during the Centen- 
ya the Franklin Hotel, i hia.— 

July 31, 1876. 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one of 
the best mediums for advertising many branches of 
business. | do say conscientiously that | have heard 
from my advertisement in reed paper oftener than 
from any other paper in which | have advertised 
this season. 


[From M. T. Richardson, Publisher o ey 
Companion, 29 Fulton Street, yn, N. ¥.— 
January 19, 187T7.} 

{t is very gratifying eye these times to find 
now and then a paper that brings something like an 
adequate return for the money invested. I have 
been agreeably disappointed with the results of my 
advertisement in your columns. 


[ From > pore Co., Norwich, Conn.—January 

29, 1877. 

We have received a large number of — 
for the Papyrograph who refer to you, including one 
to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried 
so far, and feel well satisfied with the business the 
advertisement has brought us. 


From Browne's Flexible Weather Strip Co., 117 Dey 
[ Street, New York.— Feb. 2, 1877.} 

It is but just to your valuable paper, that we 
acknowledge its superior merits as an advertising 
medium. 

Having thoroughly tested it, and watched care- 
fully the results, we can honestly state that our ad- 
vertisement in The Sunday Schuo! Times brought 
us more cash orders than did our advertisement in 
any other five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
consisted largely of orders for goods in whieh it was 
stated that the advertinement was seen in The Sun- 
day School Times. ‘These orders were from all parts 
of the country. 


From M.W. Smith & Co.,140 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Il.—January 16, 1877.) 
More than three hundred letters were received 
. — our one advertisement in The Sunday School 
mes. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per line (iz lines to an 
inch), for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notices: 

r line (as above). 30 cents, Keading Matter: per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the above 
rates as follows: 4 per cent. on 4 Insertions, 10 per 
cent. on 8 Insertions, L5 per cent. on 13 msertions, 
20 per cent. on 26 insertions, 26 per cent. on 5z inser- 
tions. Copy for Advertisements must be on hand by 
Saturday of the week preceding their issue. 


JUN D. WATTLES, Business Manager, 
610 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia. 











CROWN JEWEL ®OAP 


One of the Best Soaps made 
for the Laundry and General 
House Use. 


-URE TO GIVE SATISFACTION, 


For sale by al) leading Grocers. 
MADE ONLY BY 
McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO. 

- PHILADELPHIA, 








BABY SOAP. 


Trade-mark registered Sept. 26, "76. 
Made of choice materials, and per- 
fumed with mild and agreeable 
eras comeaet apo It is 
carefully pre . and of sufficient 
alka ine strength for a Ladies’ Toi- 
let or Nursery —— Made only by 
Rosinson Bros. & Co., Boston. 





$3 PRINTING PRESS 
Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., equal to 
5] any press. Larger sizes for poe ocr ne 
Do your own printing and tising 
and save money. Excellent spare hour 
amusement for young or old. Can be 
made a money making business any- 
CENTE! where. Send 3c. stamp for large cata- 


logue to KELSEY & CO., Manuf’s, Meriden, Conn. 








All who havea 


SEWING MACHINE 


And use a Thread-Cutter 
say—“ What a very useful attachment it is, how 
easy now to remove the work, no hunting for scisso 
always at hand, saves time, patience, thread an 
needles enough to pay for its cost in a short time.” 

Try one, Ask your agent for 
GALLAUDET'S, 
which is acknowledged to be the best, or send 
25 cents, stating for what machine wanted (and 
receive by return mail! with full instructions) to 


WM. L, GALLAUDET, 


42 Elm Street, 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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INSURANCE K. 


1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED 1825. 


Capital, $400,000.00. - . Assets, $1,655,717.20. 


JOHN DEVEREUX, President. 


WM. G. CROWELL, Secretary. 
JOHN L. THUMBUN, Ass’t. Secretary. 


SU FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
434 WALNUT STREET. 
CASH CAPITAL L, - 
DIREC ‘TORS 
NELSON F, EVANS, 
President. 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
J. E. PLISSLBY, 
5. W. PITKI 
J. 8. HELFE NSTEIN, 
HIRAM MILLER, 


B. B. THOMAS, 
F. W. KENNEDY, 


$200,000 


JOHN F. GRAEFF, 

Vice-President. 
THOMAS KENNEDY, 
JAMES HUNTER, 
HENRY HAINES, 
WM. M. SINCLAIR. 
JOHN 8S. WHILLDIN, 
DELL NOBLIT, JR., 
J. B. SHEPPARD, 
W. C. eee WM. A. LEVERING, 
J.8, ELW D. E. SMALL, York, Pa. 

Wit eh HAINES, Secretary. 

JOHN C wawe ORD, Ass’t  Becretary. 





TNEY & HALL ManuFacturine Co 


AVY 


123 CHESTNUT: STx, PHILAD’A, 








$7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


MIGHEST AWARDS aT 


FOUR 
GREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 
Pee: Vat Sees 


PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Omxy Oneans asstenep Finest Ranx at Cenrenniat. 
styles at prices which would be ae he 
PR eB hed unequaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 








Fivecetnntromulant, =" BLOO 
Five Ootaye organ. aise, gtope. 1 14 


aan alse wd monthly or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. superior ergan may now pegeaen: cleo by the easy 
pro yey 20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN co. 
ae € % Union Sq. «4 oy 
NEW YORK. 


ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 





ae | 
TRADE MARK 
HAMS 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 


UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS, 
AND BREAKFAST BACON, 


264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





WORE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


y Mee mentneet, starched to the ctsing, entanent, ‘ 


MKNEELY’S BELLS. 


The genuine TROY CHURCH BELLS xcnown to 
the public since 1826, which have acquired a repu- 
tation unequaled by any, and a sale exceeding that 
of all others. No agencies. P.O. address, either 
Troy or West Troy, N. Y. 

MENEELY « co. 





di Elegant Vis. c ‘ards, mixed tints, with your aw | 
Vin gold, post-paid, for 10c, Write plainly. A. W. 
Williams, Jr., Syracuse, Ohio, 











a ODDIe, ” it ee a comp 
BABIES,” by a lady who knew 
be trained, “Of “ "He ENS 


don’t like children and those wh« 





(/ DREN,” and read about “ Bud 
ge 

bothered a bachelor uncle ot worned an amiable aunt, Price mail 

to every new subscriber to The 

page monthly, ne wg on fine, 

PLOWERa’ ine. 

FLOWERS, etc, 


ae best and ch househ 
ont — bo and cheapest household paper published. 


for altogether, we will send THE HOUSEKEEPER’S COM 
“OTHER PEOPLE'S CHILDRES Pateribed above.” Hon ten 


re isa ch 
monthly for the price of the be. ry alone a a pein . Those wh 


Now Ready, continues the narrative of the droll vom he “BUDGE” and 


evervo of cow who has 
“OT HER PEOPLE'S CHIL DREN, ”” which is fully as good. Those who 


those who haven’t, should procure a co 
» postpaid 
‘SC 


mies SCIENTIFIC and HEALTHFUL COOKERY, HOME DE sensg, brite F 


lete account of the manafement of *HELEN’S 
ust how the children of other people should 
BABIES” 250,000 copies have been sold, and 
read that inimitable work will want to read 





> do, those who have babies of their own and TODDIE. 

; of “OTHER PEOPLE’S CHIL- 

” and “ Toddie,” the sauciest imps who ever 
ct 


, OF On conditions stated below it will be GIVEN 
» An elegantly ILLUSTRATED twelve- 
everyt ms to the HOUSEHOLD, and its ee nomical 
FANCY WORK, the cultivation of 
mt it. To anyone remitting 60 cent 
ANION for A YEAR, and a copy of 
ance to procure the most delightful book of the season and a first-class 






© desire “ HELEN’S BABIES,” can have it on the same terms as 


“OTHER PEOPLE’S CHILDREN.” Send in your order AT ONCE, if you would avail yourself of this offer, as it will not appear again in 


this paper. Address all orders to MI. T. Sa Ear. Publisher, 29 Fulton Peete Brooklyn, N 


Curre: 


J. ESTEY & 


Postage Stamps taken when it is not convenient to 


No. 160.—Front View. 





| BRATTLE 


N. Y. 


fF" In orde ring state in what pa ou rtisement. 


COMPANY, | 





No, 160.—Back View. 


BORO, VT. 





Our new Organ, expressly 
Chapels, etc., is proving a 


Be sure to send for full 
purchasing any other. 


designed for Sunday Schools, 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


descriptive Catalogue before 


THE LARGEST WORKS (OF THE KIND) ON THE GLOBE 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 





No. 36 EAST 14th ST., UNI 


SAXE & ROBERTSON, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE ESTEY ORGANS, 


ON SQUARE, NEW YORE. 








The oldest, largest 


The Little Sower handsomest, an 
best Sunday-School paper in the world, Faultless 
typography, freshness aye! originality, and beautiful 
illustrations. Weekly, in clubs of ten copies, 60 cts. 
per year. Monthly Magazine, $1.00 per year. 


The Little Chief *°737",t°"<2 


pictures-is the est and finest ublished for 
the little ones of tke Infant —" . 
Weekly, in clubs of ten, only 50 cents per year. 


ADDRESS 





THE BEST S.S. Papers in the FIELD 


Taken by Live Schools of All Denominations, Christian Always—Sectarian Never. 


A large Maga” 
The Golden Lesson®;.: si:- 
day-school Teachers, devoted to oer schoo! les- 
sons and Sunday-school work. . P. Jacobs. 
Fresh, full and vigorous. The best o' is class. $1.00 
per year. One month on tial trial FREE, Send for it. 


As a pupil’s Lesson 
The Good Seed Leaf A seouuveniont 
in form, and so perfect in make-up, that it is recog- 


nized as the Model Lesson Paper. 
x00 copies one month, $1.00; one year, $9.00. 





You are invited to Send for Specimens. Compare them with others, then SELE CT THE BEST. 
SHIVEL & SMITH, ee Ind. 











s wanted & for Pen and Pencil Sketches of the Great 
BIO Comprising an illustrated history of the 
7, reat railroad and other riots, with a 
res munism and trade unions. By Hon, 
Born All classes want this intensely inter- 
sae book, depicting the reign of terror in which 
3,600 soldiers and citizens were killed and wounded, 
$35,000,000 property destroyed, 80,000 U.S. troops and 
ational Guards required to suppress it. Send 50 
| cents for outfitand territory. E. B. Treat, Publisher, 

| 805 Broadway, N. Y 








Decalcomauies, or 35 different For- 
200) sign Sin rpm a for 10c, J. A. Pierce, 75 Madi- 


KINGSFORD'’S 
ae Starch 


Is STRONGER than had hint sain less in using. 










WTO My 
‘resent prOTECTION SAT ON, 


sane’ our. FROM CONTAGION 
CRANE. BREED& COS } 














Fancy Cards new styles, with name, 10¢., 
% paid, B. HUST ED, Nassau, Renns, Co. be 


“4 -| 











STOVE EOL 


PUBLICATIONS. 





THE BOOK YOU WANT NOW. 
EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE IT. 
800 PAGES FOR $1.20. 
CONYBEARE & HOWSON’S 
LIFE AND EPISTLES OF THE 

APOSTLE PAUL. 

Send $1.20 and 1l5c. postage to the 
WILLIAM SYCKELMORE, 


Philad’a, Pa. For every 
extra copy sent free, 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


AND 


TEA cHERsSs 


SEND TO THE 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DEPOSITORY, 
No. 76 East 9th Street, New York, 
For everything needed in your work. Library 
ooks—Choice selections, Sunday-se hool 
Papers, Question Books, Teachers’ 
Bibles, ete. 
G. M. VAN DERLIP, 
Depositary. 


publisher, 
1420 Chestnut Street, 
ten copies ordered, an 





4 
THE BLACKBOARD fis 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


ry 


FRANK BEARD 


+ BY -+ 1 














An invaluable work on the right and the wrong use 
of the blackboard, so that all may learn how to 
make it a real help in the Sunday-school. The 
author is too well known to require an introduction, 
and the book speaks for itself. Price by mail, care- 
fully wrapped, postage prepaid, $1.50. 

“Address orders to 
EBEN SHUTE, 
Manager International Sunday School Supply Co.. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 





GOS WORD 


MAN'S LIGHT AND GUIDE. 


Under this title we have issued the very able 
and instructive course of Lectures given last win- 
ter before the 


New York Sunday School Association. 


We invite the attention of all pastors, teachers, 
and thinking men to the list of subjects and the 
lecturers herewith. 

The book cannot fail to prove helpful to every 
close student of Gods word, both from the range 
of subjects and the ability of the authors 

The Lectures were reported phonographically, 
and have been carefully revised by their authors 
in MSS. and in proof, 

LECTURES. 

Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D. ‘ The Inspit 
Scriptures.” 

Rev. Charles A, Briggs, D.D. 
the Bible.”’ 

Rev. R. S. Storrs, D.D. 
Variety of the Bible.” 

Rev. Howard Crosby,D.D. ‘Ancient History in 
its Connection with the Old systaments, w: 

Rev. Robert Russell Booth, D.D. “ The Adaptation 
of the Bible to the Universal Needs of the Soul, 
and the Witness of Christian Men to its Divine 
ae, and Power,” 

Rev. Noah Porter, D.D. “Miracles and Prophe- 
cies which show the Bible Divine.” 


ation of the 
“The Languages of 


“The Unity and the 





Rev. Geo. D. Boardman, D.D. Method of Jesus 
Christ as Teacher.” 

Rev. E. A. Washburn, D.D. The Right and 
Pin ibility of the Christian Conscience in the 


| Study ol the Scri ptures ’ 
| Rev. M. Simpson, D.D., 


LL.D. Majesty and 
Holiness of the bible 





| The book is printed in good clear type, on 
| elegant toned paper, bound in best cloth, making 
| a fine 12mo of 275 pages. Price, $1.50. Postage, 
10 cents. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 
150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, or 


1512 Chestnut Street, Philad: Iphia., 
23 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass 
75 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
52 Madison Street, Chicago, 1. 
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